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CHAPTER I. 

“A long, wide, roomy piazza; a band of music 
in the distance, with wafts of ‘The Sweet Bye 
and Bye’ floating in amidst the shadows; a har- 
vest moon high in the heavens, flooding the land- 
scape with a soft, mellow light; a hammock 
swinging slowly to and fro; a fair girl and a dark 
youth—what more is there necessary, pray, from 
which to weave the charmingest of romances ?” 

Mrs. Drayton ended her monologue, delivered 
in a somewhat melodramatic style and tone, and 
paused, awaiting an answer to her query, Just 
then a little frightened shriek from the fair occu- 
pant of the hammock, and a quick, startled ex- 
clamation, and an instantaneous dart toward it on 
the part of the gentleman sitting nearest, caused 
Mrs. Drayton to forget her question, and she came 
hastily forward from her corner of the piazza to 
ascertain the cause of the unusual commotion. 

“I beg ten thousand pardons, Miss Maud! 
Are you burned? Did it touch your arm? Have 
I ruined your sleeve?’ asked the gentleman, 
hurriedly, as the young girl put out her hands to 
be helped out of the hammock. He held them 
both a moment in his, as he asked the questions, 
and looked down eagerly in her pale face. 

“Oh, no, I am not burned—only frightened: a 
little. The blaze and your sudden smothering of 
me quite took away my breath for a moment, Mr. 
Loyd;”’ and the girl withdrew her hands and 
laughed a little hysterically. 

“ What is it all about? What does it mean, 
pray? .Who was smothered, and for what?’ 
now asked Mrs. Drayton, coming still closer, and 
endeavoring to discover some clue to the mystery 
by a searching glance at the dramatis persona 
before her. 





the culprit,” replied the gentleman. “I very 
carelessly attempted to throw my lighted cigar 
away over the piazza railing, across the hammock; 
it fell inside instead, and lodged among Miss 
Maud’s laces, and, indeed, I fear has burned 
her.” 

“No, no; I assure. you to the contrary, Mr. 
Loyd,” rejoined Maud, holding out a» bare arm 
that gleamed white in the moonlight. “I did 
not see you throw the cigar, you know; and it 
was the sudden blaze, and your violent effort to 
put it out, that made me scream. It must have 
been some of the manila fibre that caught, for 1 
am unharmed.” 

“As an answer to your question of a moment 
ago, Mrs. Drayton, I should say we want nothing 
more from which to weave a romance now.” The 
voice came from the other end of the piazza, 
where an elderiy gentleman sat in an easy chair, 
smoking a cigarette. ‘* The usual incident has 
occured, surely,” continued the voice; “ but 
whether we shall call the drama ‘ Playing with 
fire,’ ‘Othello’—the smothering, you know—or 
‘Romeo and Juliet,’ remains to be proven.” 

The young girl looked annoyed at his speech, 
and made a quick motion of going in-doors, when 
Mrs, Drayton stopped her and replied with a 
laugh; 

“It appears to be ‘Much Ado about Nothing,’ 
Mr. Merrill; don’t retire yet, Maud, or Mr. Loyd 
will think you are offended if not hurt; was your 
sleeve scorched? Let me see,” and as the girl 
came closer holding out her arm, Mrs. Drayton 
whispered: ‘“ Never mind Mr, Merrill’s non- 
sense, don't go away; Mr. Loyd feels so sorry for 
the awkward accident; take your seat in the 
hammock again, and c6ntinue your talk with 
him.” 

“ How can I now, Auntie, when you have 
made me. feel so uncomfortable by putting us 
both together in that romantic way !—why couldn’t 


““Reprove me severely, Mrs. Drayton; I am ; you have let us alone as we were; you have 
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spoiled my further enjoyment for the summer, and 
I was so happy.” 

“ Nonsense, Maud, you are ridiculously sensi- 
tive; I shall suspect there is something serious in 
the matter if you behave so foolishly.” 

The girl walked away now, and resumed her 
seat in the hammock. And Mr. Loyd leaned 
over the balcony railing and watched the clouds 
drift across the moon. Mrs. Drayton went over 
to her companion in his easy-chair, and said in a 
low tone, as she seated herself beside him again; 
“Don’t say anything more to Maud about the 
little fright she had; she can’t bear the teasing 
that most girls delight in. I wonder where Dot 
is ?—she appears to be having a pleasant time up 
here. I didn’t suppose she would be contented 
with life in a country hotel in a village town,” 

“Ah, Dot is a chip of the old block, Mrs, 
Drayton ; she’ll enjoy whatever pleasure there is 
to be got out of this quiet litle place, I’ll wager. 
I was always an epicurean in my philosophy.” 

“The present alone is ours; enjoy to-day: 
love the one you are with, for who knows? to- 
morrow she—or you—may be no more; or, as 
he immortal Thomas puts it: 

‘When not near to the lips you love, 

Make love to the lips that are near!" 
and so Dot will laugh with, and flirt with, and 
enjoy every bit of masculinity in the town. I 
wonder who the chap was she went off with this 
evening. Do you know the gentleman Dot drove 
with, Miss Maud?” he asked, raising his voice 
now. 

“He is the village doctor; Dot met him in 
the city last winter: he called upon her last night 
and invited her to ride—he has a splendid pair 
of horses—they ‘ fly like the wind,’ he says.” 

“Why, do you know the gentleman, Maud ?” 
asked Mrs. Drayton, in a surprised tone. “ You 
never told me!” 

“Oh no, Dot told me about him—and the 
horses. I'd like to know him, however, if he’d 
ask me to ride—I like to fly like the wind.” 

* Ah, horses are a ‘trump card’ in the hands 
of a young man; they draw well, and often win 
the game. I suppose you'd even ride with me, 
Miss Maud, if I drove a pair?” and Mr. Merrill 
looked toward the hammock to see the effect of 
his words. 

“I don’t know, Mr. Merrill; I did not say I 
would ride with anybody. I was speaking of 
Doctor Sewald,” replied Maud, shortly. 

Before Mr. Merriil had time to retort to her 
saucy answer, a sound of merry, laughing voices 
was borne to their ears on the summer breeze, 
and presently there rapidly approached the delec- 
table “ pair” that “like the wind,” carried their 
burden over the shining white road, that glist- 
ened now like a strand of white satin ribbon, in 
the moonlight. 

in a few moments the carriage stopped at the 





steps below, and seeing the party still up, ane vat 
on the upper piazza, Miss Dot Merrill invued 
her escort to go up with her and be introduced to 
the “dearest girl, the charmingest woman, the 
best papa, and the quietest young man, he ever 
saw.” 

“One should never allow an opportunity for 
such superlative pleasure to'slip; therefore, Miss 
Merrill, I accept your invitation,’ said Dr. 
Sewald, as he followed Dot on up the stairs that 
led to the piazza. 

“ Why, how pretty you look! Quite like a 
scene in the opera,” cried Dot, as she stepped 
out on the moonlit balcony. 

“What is it—a ‘Night in Grenada’ or 
‘Faust?’” laughingly asked the doctor, as he 
came after her. 

“*Somnambula,’ [ should judge, by the quiet. 
Are you all asleep? Oh, papa, I see your silver 
head glistening. Let me introduce you to Dr. 
Sewald,’”’ as Mr. Merrill arose now and came 
forward, ‘ Doctor Sewald, allow me to present 
you to my friends, Mrs, Drayton and Miss Freye, 
and-—oh, I beg pardon! I did not see you before 
—Mr. Loyd, Doctor Sewald.” 

“ Happy to make your acquaintance, sir,” said 
Mr. Merrill, extending his hand cordially, “ But 
* Faust,’ did I hear you say, Dr. Sewald? Surely 
you do not mean to assume the character of 
Mephistopheles! You came upon us so mysteri- 
ously one might have supposed you supernatural 
for the moment.” 

“© Ah, but Mr. Merrill, you must recollect that 
angels, too, come to be entertained ‘ unawares,’ ”’ 
said Miss Freye, smiling, as she acknowledged 
the doctor’s polite bow. She had left the ham- 
mock and come forward out of the dusky shad- 
ows, and the bright moonlight that fell down 
upon her fair hair and pale face, made her look 
not unlike one of the angelic sisterhood herself. 

“That sounds just like you, Maud. Miss 
Freye is forever rescuing people from the depths 
of commonplace, and putting them up on the 
heights of poesy, Dr. Sewald; and,I dare say, 
she could improvise us a romance upon this scene 
at once. ‘The Moonlight Meeting, or the Un- 
known Hero’—how will that do for a title, Maud? 
Or would you prefer, ‘ An Angel's Visit, or the 
Demon’s Revenge ?’” 

* Why, Dot; how you do run on! Has the 
moon had a serious effect upon your brain ?”’ said 
Maud. “ Pray do not alarm Doctor Sewald with 
any such stories about my romancing proclivi- 
ties.”’ 

“ This seems to be an eventful night for ro- 
mance, Miss Maud,” said Mr. Merrill. “ Miss 
Freye has already figured in a scene—‘Rescued 
from the Flames.’ I warned her to beware of the 
next act in the drama,” he explained to Doctor 
Sewald. 

“Which would naturally be—ashes,” said Dot. 
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“ And ashes suggest Cinderella,” laughed the 
ductor. 

“And Cinderella suggests a prince,” continued 
Mrs. Drayton. 

“ Which reminds me that the village clock will 
strike twelve shortly, and for fear, not that my 
horses will turn to mice, but that they will be 
restive if I leave them tied much longer, I will 
bid you all good night,” said the doctor, now ris- 
ing to take his leave. 

“ No, no!” cried Dot; “ you must remain and 
tell them all about our experience on the turnpike. 
Sit down again.” The doctor obeyed, and 
related with considerable spirit and humor a little 
race in which they had beaten their contestants. 

“ You would have enjoyed it, Maud; you like 
to ride swiftly, and this race was just glorious,” 
cried Dot. 

“If you are fond of driving, Miss Freye, I will 
be very happy to show you our part of the coun- 
try during your sojourn here,” said the Doctor, 
turning quickly toward Maud, 

“Thanks; I will be happy to go with you; I 
am fond of driving, and IT have not seen much of 
the neighborhood about here.” 

Mr. Loyd rose from his seat and walked to- 
ward the other end of the piazza. Dot followed 
him. 

“Do you think the prince has arrived?” she 
asked, looking back at Maud and the doctor. 

He did not reply, but smiled a grave, serious 
sort of smile, and answered after a short pause: 

“ Perhaps: your father says ‘ horses are trump 
cards in the hands of a young man,’” 

It was late when Dr. Sewald took his depart- 
ure, and before he left, Maud Freye had prom- 
ised to drive with him the next evening. 

“T begin to think the drama will be ‘ Othello’ 
after all, Mrs. Drayton,” whispered Mr, Merrill, as 
he and his companion picked up the shawis and 
wraps the girls had left behind them when they 
went in for the night. 

“ Why, what do you mean?”’ asked Mrs, Dray- 
ton, in a surprised tone of voice. 

“ Mean! why is it possible you did not observe 
how savagely young Loyd glared at the doctor 
for asking Miss Maud to drive with him? De- 
pend upon it, Mrs, Drayton, in spite of his re- 
served, quiet manner, that young man is in love 
with your niece; and he'll smother her, sure 
enough, if she but looks at another.” 

** Why, Mr. Merrill, you are out of your senses ! 
Mr. Loyd aad Maud! Why they have known 
one another four or five years, and he has never 
said more than ‘good morning,’ or ‘ good even- 
ing’ to her in all that time: of course they have 
been a great deal together up here; but it is sim- 
ply a good fellowship.” 

“ Well, I don’t pretend to understand woman- 
kind; they are puzzies I gave up long ago; but 
‘The proper study of mankind is man;’ and I 


flatter myself I have graduated sufficiently well 
in that study to know one of my own kind when 
| I see him in love.” 

“ You may as well tear up your diploma, then ; 
you have no right to it, if you pronounce Willis 
Loyd in love with Maud Freye! The idea is 
preposterous ! ” 

“Nous verrons, Mrs. Drayton,” laughed Mr. 
Morrill, “*but, my dear Madame,” continued he 
more seriously, “even if he be not in love with 
your niece yet, mark my word, he will be before 
the summer is over. How can you expect ‘a dark 
youth and a fair maid ’ to be thrown together in the 
close companionship of country life, and not fall 
in love? That idea is preposterous!” and Mr. 
Merrill went on in, laughing to himself at the 
unfemininely dull eyes of his friend. 


CHAPTER II. 

South Lames was an out-of-the-way little coun- 
try village, within easy access of the city of Q. 
It boasted of one good hotel, the usual number 
of stores, blacksmith shops, two or three churches, 
and a post office and drug store. The town had 
a well-to-do, thrifty air about it. All through the 
village there were clean board-walks, with prim 
white fences shutting in pretty frame cottages, 
where straggling morning-glories and wide-awake 
four-o’clocks peeped over the palings curiously 
at the passers-by, or more gorgeously-hued geran- 
iums and dahlias stood boldly up, giving an air 
of dignity to the little gardens. 

There were hilly roads to be seen in the dis- 
tance; a winding creek, with bristling willows 
standing sentinel-like along its course, glistened 
further on; and a pretty grove of trees, not far 
from the hotel, looked cool and inviting in its 
shadowy depths. 

It was a very quiet and healthy spot, and for that 
reason had been highly recommended to Mr. 
Merrill, who was suffering from the effects of a 
shattered nervous system and a willful daughter, 
the one, perhaps, the result of the other; for Dot 
Merrill was certainly what good Quaker folk 
would call a “trial.” A good-hearted girl, 
though, in a certain way, but a “ trial,” neverthe- 
less—especially to a man who confessed his ignor- 
ance of womankind. 

Upon hearing of the merits and attractions of 
South Lames from her friend and neighbor, Mr, 
Merrill, Mrs. Drayton had decided that it would 
be the very place for her niece, Maud Freye, and 
herself, to spend the summer. Stocks were not 
paying their usual dividends, and it therefore be- 
hooved them both, as widow and orphan, to cur- 
tail as far as possible their expenses for the season; 
and so, when it came time for them to leave their 
fashionable boarding-house in the city, instead of 
going to the seashore or the mountains, as usual, 
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they packed up their easy rockers, hammocks, 
and some other articles of comfort, and made ar- 


rangements to spend the entire summer at the 


country hotel in South Lames, 

Willis Loyd had been a fellow-boarder and 
friend of Mrs. Drayton’s ever since her sojourn at 
the pleasant house in Park street, in the city, now 
some five years. He was just the kind of a young 
man old ladies and widows feel a warm regard 
for at once: the old ladies, if childless, wishing 
they had just such a son; the widows seeing in 
his kind and gentle manner a reminder, perhaps, 
of that of their husbands in the days gone by. As 
for the young ladies, he was handsome enough 
for any of them to lose their hearts with. But he 
was so retiring and dignified in his manner 
cowards them that the boldest had not the cour- 
age to get up a flirtation, and he was never 
known to pay more than the most polite attention 
to any one. 

Dot Merrill had tried more than once to kindle 
something more than a kindly interest in his dark 
eyes, but she gave him up as incorrigible at last. 

“He talks to me as though I was a prisoner at 
the bar, whom he would like to recommend to 
mercy, not but he really thought me deserving of 
punishment !”’ she said, speaking of his cool, calm 
manner; and as Mr, Loyd was a lawyer by pro- 
fession, this description amused his friends, and 
made every one laugh at his little caricatured 
likeness. 

In her flittings to and from school, and from 
various trips made among her mother’s relatives, 
when Maud Freye came back to what she con- 
sidered her home, it was with her father’s sister, 
Mrs. Drayton, that she staid. During her so- 
journings in Park street, she had, of course, fre- 
quently met Willis Loyd. He was kind, gentle- 
manly, and polite to her—no more. He always 
made one or two formal calls in their private par- 
lor during her stay, and then Mrs. Drayton, being 
a great talker, so monopolized him that Maud 
really knew very little about the young man unail, 
at Mrs. Drayton’s suggestion and invitation, he 
formed one of the little party for South Lames. 

“ We will be just an agreeable partie carrée 
for croquet, dominoes, whist, or any of the games 
we may fancy playing; aye, even flirtation, if the 
mood finds us in that direction,’”’ said Mr. Mer- 
rill, when he and Mrs, Drayton were talking over 
their plans one evening prior to their departure. 

“ How would you arrange us as partners in the 
last play, Mr. Merrill ?”? asked Mrs, Drayton, 
with a smile, 

“Oh, that is easy: Mr. Loyd being always so 
much more attentive to es femme passé—pardon 
the word, it is prettier than old ladies—I should 
assign him to you, while Miss Maud here would 
be my fair partner.” 

“I shall not object, I assure you,” laughed 
Mrs. Drayton. “If I were fifteen years younger, 





Mr. Merrill, Willis Loyd is the very sort of young 
man I should fa!l in love with; he represents my 
girlish ideal—but— Maud, what have you to say 
to the arrangement?” 

“I shall enjoy my plays with Dot as partner, 
of course; you left her out in your count, Mr. 
Merrill. We shail be a quintette instead of a 
quartette, you see.” 

“ But Dot will not be with us the whole sea- 
son—she proposes to be a butterfly in her summer 
saunterings: she will flit from beach to mountain, 
from springs to falls, only giving us now and then 
a shimmer of her gay wings. I don’t pretend to 
control Dot any longer, Mrs, Drayton, She de- 
clares she is her own mistress, and, indeed, I 
begin to think that she is master as well—mine, 
at least,’’ he added, with a sigh. 

“ Marry her off to some man who wi// control 
her, then,” replied Mrs. Drayton, with spirit. 

“T don’t know of any such one—do you? 
Au contraire, she makes them all obey her will. 
Dot is a character. I wish she was more like 
Miss Maud here,” he added, turning to Maud 
with a bow of admiration, 

* Without any? Ah, Mr. Merrill, you don’t 
know me yet. Because I am fair-haired, and 
blonde, and stight, everybody supposes me to be 
possessed of the most amiable and tractable of 
dispositions, and the weakest of characters. I 
assure you, I can be both willful and strong- 
minded, as any one would discover, who under- 
took to ‘marry me off,’”’ and as Maud turned to 
leave the room after making this little speech, the 
light that flashed from her blue eyes proved that 
she possessed some “ spirit’ at least. 

“What does she mean by that?” asked Mr. 
Merrill, in surprise, after she had gone. 

“I don’t exactly know for a certainty, but I 
suspect her aunt, Mrs. Roy, has been attempting 
a matrimonial scheme during Maud’s last visit in 
Washington. Mrs, Roy has a son she would like 
to see settled in life, and Maud is her favorite 
niece. But, notwithstanding Maud is reaily ami- 
able and lovely and docile in her disposition, I 
do not believe she could be coerced into a mar- 
riage where her heart was not concerned.” 

“ Very likely not; girls are strange anomalies. 
I dare say she would blaze out into a little temper 
over a suggestion of the sort. Will you have 
charge of her for the summer? Try and out- 
flank General Roy’s tactics in the field, Mrs, 
Drayton,” 


CHAPTER III. 

The party that finally settled itself down for the 
summer into the pleasant room that opened on to 
the upper piazza of the South Lames Hotel, proved 
to be the quartette that Mr. Merrill had counted. 
Miss Dot Merril had gained her point, as usual, 
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and disported herself only occasionally in their 
midst as a sometime visitor. As Mr. Merrill had 
not arranged it, however, the companionships of 
the “ maiden” fell to the “ youth,” instead of to 
himself, and in the walks, and parties. of croquet 
and whist, Miss Freye and Mr, Loyd were always 
partners, 

“ Auntie,” said Maud, protestingly, one morn- 
ing, shortly after her arrival at South Lames, 
“auntie, if Mr. Merrill is going to follow me 
around wherever I go, I won’t stay here another 
day. He seems to imagine he is my guard and 
guide—he is so persistent in his companionship.” 

“ Well, dear, I will promise to take him away 
with me when you want to walk, if in return, to 
please me, you will make yourself agreeable to 
Mr. Loyd; you have scarcely spoken to him 
since we came, and, as I invited him here, I would 
like to make his holiday pleasant. Do ask him 
to walk with you over to the grove next time.” 

Maud agreed to “ be nice” to Mr, Loyd, and in 
this way the two had at last found themselves 
thrown together continually in the little excur- 
sions and parties the four made. 

One may live with one’s neighbors for years 
between the walls of a city boarding-house, and 
never know them; while a few days of the close 
intimacy a country sojourn gives, will reveal 
character, and brings about sometimes a warm 
friendship that may prove everlasting. 

There was something very delightful to Willis 
Loyd in the don comrade-ship of this young girl. 
She was not a lackadaisical creature who screamed 
at the sight of a toad and fainted when she met a 
cow. She was a good walker, a pleasant, cheer- 
ful talker, and altogether a delightful companion. 
He had never noticed her much before; but 
somehow now he saw that she was pretty, and 
bright, and charming. Perhaps it was the sum- 
mer sun that brought out the golden tints in her 
hair, and the summer sky that reflected its blue 
in her eyes; at any rate, during their walks and 
chats on the dusty country roads or cleanly village 
streets, he made the discovery that Miss Freye 
was a very pretty girl, and he liked to be with 
her. 

He had never thought of falling in love with 
her, or any other girl. He was devoted to his 
profession, and believed himself a confirmed bach- 
elor; and so he went blindly on, walking through 
his summer days along that dangerous path that 
leads either to happiness or to misery. 

There was not the faintest suspicion of a flirta- 
tion in the intercourse of these two. It was 
simply a delightful companionship, and, until 
Dot Merrill came, an uninterrupted series of 
pleasant, happy days. 

Somehow, in one way or another, Dot Merrill 
always made things lively wherever she went, 
She always had an interesting love affair on hand; 
or, if she had none of her own, took any other 





girl’s love affair—or lover—into her hands for 
management. 

Just now, she had come up to South Lames for 
a week’s rest from a gay season at the shore, pre- 
paratory to her trip to the mountains ; and discov- 
ering in the handsome young village doctor an 
acquaintance of the winter before, in town, she 
suddenly unpacked her trunks, and decided that 
she would remain a few weeks with her “dear 
papa,” who, she declared, was looking forlorn and 
unhappy without her. 

It was not Miss Merrill, however, but Miss 
Freye, toward whom Doctor Sewald turned his 
devoted attention upoa renewing his acquaintance 
with Dot. 

Laugh as the world may at “love at first 
sight,” there are some natures that succumb to 
the divine passion in the “ twinkling of an eye.” 
It may be a rare sympathy that instantly attracts 
“like unto like,’ or that still rarer attraction of 
counterparts, wherin ‘“ differing, in order to cor- 
respond,” one detects at once the “ other aif” 
which will make, to them, life’s perfect whole, 
Be it as it may, there are veritable cases of love 
at first sight, and Dr. Sewald’s was of this very 
sort. As soon as he heard her speak, that first 
evening when she came forward from out of the 
shadows into the bright moonlight, he thought: 
“ Here, by God’s grace, is the one voice for me;” 
and before he left the hotel piazza, he had forgot- 
ten all other women he had ever seen, in the 
recollection of Maud Freye’s sweet presence. 

It was not long before Dot Merrill read the 
secret of Doctor Sewald’s frequent calls at the 
hotel, and it was with a bitter chagrin that she 
confessed to herself that all her trouble of un- 
packing her trunks, and relinquishing a trip to 
the Catskills, had resulted in her bringing a lover 
to Maud Freye’s feet. 

“What the gentlemen see in her I can not 
imagine,” said she to herself. ‘She hasn’t a 
particle of style; but they are all actually her 
slaves. There is Willis Loyd, who never so much 
as looked at me, deferring to her opinion, and 
consulting her pleasure in everything; and I 
dare say papa would ask her to marry him if I 
was not on the alert. Pshaw! I’ll manage to put 
a stop to some of this devotion, or my name isn’t 
Dot Merrill!” And with such ungracious 
thoughts at work, Dot laid her little frustrating 
plans for a cessation of Maud’s triumphs. 

There was a very pretty pond not far from the 
hotel, where row-boats might be hired, and gay 
parties from the village often passed their even- 
ings upon its waters, It was not a large pond, 
but was picturesquely situated, with willowed 
banks and pretty curves, and the boats were small 
and held but two or four. 

Dot so arranged it one evening, that instead of 
their party taking the large boat and going to- 
gether as usual, she was Doctor Sewald’s partner 
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in a single boat, and Maud was left for Willis 
Loyd. 

It was a beautiful evening: the moon, scarcely 
more than crescent, shed a softened half-light 
down upon the scene, while the stars, all the more 
brilliant, glittered back from the mirrored depths 
of the waters with redoubled splendor. 

There were very few people out as yet, and the 
water seemed motionless save a ripple here and 
there from the dip of the oars, or a gentle splash 
the scintellant flash of a fish as it 
darted to the surface. 

Willis and Maud had passed the Doctor’s boat 
one or twice in their journey round the pond. 
They appeared to be having a joyous time, for 
Dot heard Maud’s happy laugh ring out on the 
I, was quiet enough in her quarters, 
however. The Doctor had not spoken a word 
since they started ; it was not flattering, certainly. 
Suddenly Dot leaned forward and said, as the 
other boat passed them once more: 

“* What a pity one couldn’t imagine a romance 
over there,’ nodding her head toward Maud and 
Willis. 

“I beg pardon. What did you say, Miss Dot?” 
asked the Doctor, starting from his reverie. 

“Pray, pay some attention to me, Doctor 
Sewald; you are very déstratt,” returned Dot, 
pettishly. ‘I just remarked that it was a pity 
we could not imagine Mr. Loyd making love to 
Miss Freye; the situation is so romantic, and it 
would be sad rosa as well as sud /una.” 

* Well, why should he not ‘ make love,’ then ?” 
asked the Doctor, looking very much as though 
he would like to—in the other boat. 

“Why, because of course he dare not; didn’t 
you know that Maud was engaged ?” 

‘Miss Freye engaged! Why no—you—you 
never told me, Miss Dot.” 

“ Didn't 1? why, I thought I did. Yes, papa 
says Mrs. Drayton told him she was to marry a 
young Washington gentleman. I'm so serry she 
will be obliged to leave Q. I shall miss her 
dreadfully,” and Dot heaved a little hypocritical 
sigh. 

The oars rose and fell a trifle quicker, and the 
boat went on some ways up stream before the 
Doctor answered : 

I did not understand you to say your friend 
was engaged, Miss Merrill,” said he, slowly. 
‘Then Mr. Loyd is merely a friend; I thought 
he—” 

“Oh no, no; his attentions don’t amount to 
anything; he has known Maud for years.” 

“ And one never falls in love with a person one 
has ‘ known for years ?’”’ asked the Doctor, with 
a smile. “No,” he continued, gravely, “I do 
not believe they do. Love is something that is 
born in an instant, and truly called “the electric 
spark ’’ as Byron says: 

“ The all absorbing flame kindled by anothe:— 


that followed 


still air. 





“ Dot! Listen, Mr. Loyd has a proposition to 
make!” called Maud just now, as their boat 
swung round a curve and neared the Doctor and 
his companion. 

“Indeed! how apropos Doctor Sewald was 
just quoting Byron on Love; so you see a pro- 
posal is in order,”’ 

* But mine, Miss Merrill, is relative to a moun- 
tain, not matrimony,” said Mr, Loyd. “ What do 
you say to a trip to Mount Pisgah to-morrow ? 
The weather promises fair.”’ 

“Oh, charming!” cried Dot, clapping her 
hands. “Of course we will go; won’t we?” she 
asked, turning to the doctor, 

“T shall be most happy. At what hour shall 
we start ?” 

“ We had better go in an early train; we can 
then take the glen in on one tour.”’ 

“ Very well, I will be ready at whatever hour 
you decide upon; but, ladies, allow me to sug- 
gest that you wear stout boots, and carry heavy 
wraps, as the glen is rough, and the mountain air 
chilly, even in August. I speak as a physician, 
you know,” said the doctor, smiling. 

“ Not as a wise one, however, or you would 
let us catch coughs and colds, in order to obtain 
patients,”’ replied Dot, as she sprang to shore. 

“You speak rather as a friend, Doctor Sew- 
ald,” said Maud, giving him her hand as he 
helped her alight, “and as a friend, I thank 
you.” 

“T am glad to be accepted by you as a friend, 
Miss Maud, and you may command me as such 
always,”’ he returned, in a low tone, and with an 
earnest look at the fair face beside him, which he 
knew now could never be more than friendly. 

The four now sauntered slowly down the road 
in the moonlight, and when they reached the 
hotel, the doctor bade them good-night, promising 
to meet them at the early train next morning. 

«“ What do you say to your lovers, Maud, when 
they tell you ‘no woman was ever loved as you 
are,’ and all that nonsense ?” 

Dot was sitting in Maud’s room, putting up 
her crimps for the morrow’s trip when she 
asked this confidential question, 

Maud smiied, and looked over her shoulder 
from the mirror, where she was taking down her 
long fair braids and brushing out their waves. 

“ Why, I believe them, of course, don’t you ?” 
said she. 

“ Not always; but I like to hear them say so, 
at any rate, especially by moonlight, and on the 
water; don't you think Byron a lovely poet, 
Maud ?” she asked dreamily. 

“ A lover’s poet, do you not mean? Yes, cer- 
tainly, one can make love delightfully to his im- 
passioned words, ‘especially by moon-light, on 
the water,’” she quoted roguishly, peeping 
through her veil of hair at Dot, who put ona 
demure face. 
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“TI suppose Willis Loyd quoted Coke on 
Blackstone to you, didn’t he? What a queer, 
uninteresting fellow he is! I don’t believe he 
has the faintest idea of what love, or love-making 
means! What did he talk about; how do you 
stand his tame attentions, Maud ?” 

“ Willis Loyd talks well upon all subjects, Dot 
Merrill,” replied Maud, warmly; “our conversa- 
tion this evening was on Herbert Spencer’s 
* Sociology,’ and—” 


“ Oh, spare me !”’ cried Dot, making a motion’ 


“ The idea of conversing 
on ‘ ologies’ by moonlight! Did you get as far 
as Darwin and the Origin of Species? I dare 
say you did; well, for fear you may spoil my 
dreams with some visions of ourang-outangs, I’ll 
say good-night before you tell me any more. Be 
sure and wake me at five,” and brushing a kiss 
on Maud’s cheek, Dot took her leave, congratu- 
lating herself that she had done a good evening’s 
work. 


of stopping her ears. 





CHAPTER IV. 


Surely there is no more delightful trip to be 
taken during the early days of September, or even 
later, when Jack Frost has put autumnal touches 
on b: «sh and briar, than that which we Pennsyl- 
vanians call, in our peculiar vernacular, “ Up the 
Switchback.” 

A taste and sight of all sorts of travel and 
views are to be gained in the short day’s journey, 
From the moment one leaves the city dépét, and 
starts on their ride through the Lehigh Valley, 
where coal reigns king, to the landing at the little 
Swiss chalet of a station that tells us we are at 
Mauch Chunk, the trip is varied and delightful ; 
then comes the stage ride to the bottom of the 
great mountain, whose huge sides we are to ride 
up and switch down; beneath us as we travel up 
the stage road, the little village looks like a 
child’s box of toy houses tumbled down into the 
valley, and above us Mt. Pisgah looms, tall, and 
steep, and dangerous, How shall we ever gather 
courage to aitempt its ascent! But, we take our 
seats in the pretty car with the crowd; and with 
beating hearts we go up, up, up, scarcely feeling 
the motion; the village slips away from us, the 
dark Lehigh river has become a serpentine trail, 
and in the distance the Glen looks like a black 
gash in the mountain’s side. 

At the top we drink in the beauty of the scene. 
Spread out before us as on a canvas are the Blue 
Mountains, Lehigh Gap, and in the dim distance, 
Schooly’s mountains, while near by lie the vil- 
lage and lesser hills, all red and white and green, 
like painted pictures in a book. 

It was noon when the party of four from South 
Lames reached Mt. Jefferson, the highest point 
of the road, from whence the tmp down the 
mountain by gravitation begins, 
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“ What a forlorn, hopeless-looking place!” 
cried Dot, looking about her. 

It was a dreary spot; a little, barren, dismal 
village crowned the simmit, inhabited solely by 
miners and their families. 

“When one sees how hard and miserable are 
the every-day lives of these people, and how little 
there is pleasant in their lives altogether—not 
even the sunshine for those who work their eight 
hours underground—is it to be wondered at that 
they grow desperate and strike sometimes ?” said 
Dr. Sewald, with a compassionate look toward 
some of the hard, care-worn men and women, who 
eyed the strangers distrustfully. 

“ It is incongruous—the scene and its surround- 
ings, I mean,” said Maud, with a shudder. “*On 
every height there lies repose,’ says the poet; and 
here it is busy work, and dry, hard, miserable 
lives. It makes me unhappy to look at them.” 

“Ah, my dear, but ‘men must work, and 
women must weep, while the’ low-grate ‘bar is 
moaning’—for coal,” sang out Dot, in a bold 
paraphrase. 

“We shall certainly better appreciate our warm 
fires next winter, after seeing how hard is the life 
of him who digs and delves for us; but come 
now,” said Mr, Loyd; “ Let us take our seats 
and prepare for the pleasantest part of the journey, 
our ‘flight through the air.” 

Then gathering together their wraps they once 
more entered the little car that awaited them, and 
were soon keenly enjoying the smooth, swift, soft 
rush through the cool,bracing :breeze: No whizz 
of steam, nor jingle of beils—a quiet delicious 
gliding motion of descent ; a rush through green 
grasses and bending trees; through sweet, warm, 
ferny scents and exhilirating meuntain winds, with 
glimpses of water, blue clouds, slanting patches 
of sunshine and a delicious sense of dream-flying 
penetrating every nerve. 

“Ah!” exclaimed Maud, with a long drawn 
breath of pleasure. “Ah! how shall we even 
tell Auntie what she has missed ; it is too bad that 
her head and your papa’s back, Dot, prevented 
them from being on this delightful trip.” 

“It is indeed; but you write a poem Maud, 
and sing the song of the Switchback to make them 
fully realize their loss.” 

“If I only could! but one would want to dip 
their pen in the dew of the mountain grasses and 
write, to make it all felt.” 

“As a physician, I shall prescribe luncheon 
before we use either body or brain any further,” 
said Doctor Sewald. “I assure you a tramp 
through the glen requires strength; therefore, I 
move that we refresh ourselves before proceeding 
on our way,” 

“ How like a man!” cried Dot. “ He’d think 
of his dinner within sight of the promised’ land, 
and wonder what he was to have for breakfast, by 
moonlight on Lake Como.” 
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“Our appetites are hereditary ; didn’t Adam eat 
an apple in Paradise ?” 

“TI always suspected it was a greedy curiosity 
on the part of a man instead of a woman that 
caused the fall, and now you have confessed it! 
Well, come, I « m ready.” 

The four then wended their way to the hotel 
where after dining they took the train for the 
Glen, a short ride further up the road. 

“ Let all who enter here, leave hope behind,” 
quoted Dr. Sewald, in a deep sepulchral voice, as 
the party stood at the entrance of the dark, lofty 
walled aisle that seemed to lead into the Inferno, 

“I feel rather, as though we were entering the 
Holy of Holies,and ought to remove our dusty 
shoes,” said Maud, pausing a moment and look- 
ing about her. “ How awfully still it is;” she 
continued in half a whisper. “ How we are shut 
out of the world, and into Nature’s heart, it seems 
so near to the depth of things. Think, of what 
the first man who entered here must have felt; 
the first human being who ever came between 
this sudden rift of rocks! What, if they should 
as suddenly close again!” and the girl shuddered 
at her thought. 

“Oh Maud, don’t! you are positively dread- 
ful,” cried Dot, with a little shriek of horror; 
“Do look at the picturesqueness of the scene; 
these gray rocks bring out your hair and color very 
effectively. And your gay Rob Roy cloak is a 
bright bit of foreground—isn’t that artistic jargon? 
Oh, see here what a clear little puddle of water, 
1 beg your pardon, I should have said ‘ pool,’ 
come, let us go in further.” 

The path was narrow, and the climbing rough 
and difficult, and it was not long before the ladies 
evinced such weariness and fatigue, that Doctor 
Sewald, professionally again, proposed that they 
should retrace their steps homeward. 

“Let us rest here a few moments first,’’ said 
Dot, making a cushion of her shawl and seating 
herself. - 

The others obeyed. 

“Tt reminds me of a cathedral,” said Maud. 
“See the frescoeing,” pointing up at the strip of 
blue sky, dotted with fleecy clouds, that showed 
between the gray walls; “ and the massive pillars 
of stone. ‘ Upon a rock I will build my church,’ ” 
she quoted. 

“ But ‘the groves were God’s first temples’ says 
Milton, Miss Maud, and I think myself that it is 
more beautiful to think of worshiping out among 
the trees, and living, growing things, than be- 
tween rocky walls.” 

“ How ‘ good ’ you are trying to converse over 
there !’’ called out Dot, who had been vainly en- 
deavoring to entertain the doctor with her chat- 
ter. “Apropos of worshipping and church, I 


wonder if boys say their prayer after they grow 
up into men ?” she asked, looking at Willis Loyd 
as she spoke, 





“Why not, if they are taught to say them when 
children? Force of habit isa great deal in the 
way of one’s going to bed, as well as in the man- 
ner of rising in the morning, you know.” 

“ That is an evasive and lawyer-like answer, 
Mr. Loyd. - Do you say your prayers every 
night ?” 

« And even if they do not perform their devo- 
tional exercises daily, it is not always because 
men are wicked, Miss Dot. There are a variety 
of reasons for their negligence of the duty; they 
stay out late nights, and come home tired and 
sleepy and—” 

“Do you say your prayers every night, Mr. 
Loyd ?” persistently interrupted Dot again, 

“ Women confessors not being allowed in the 
church, I refuse to confess,” replied Mr. Loyd, 
smiling at Dot’s determination to know the state 
of his religious mind, 

When they rose to return, Dot whispered to 
Maud: “Do please take Doctor Sewald off 
my hands for the rest of the day; he is getting 
too decided in his attentions. I meant flirtation 
merely, and he is evidently getting in earnest, and 
it is getting tiresome. You walk back with him, 
and I'll try the ‘ologies’ and metaphysics awhilé.” 

In this way, Willis Loyd found himself to be 
Miss Merrill’s partner the rest of the way home- 
ward. In her scrambling over the rocks and 
stones, Dot required so much assistance that she 
and her companion were soon some distance be- 
hind Maud and the doctoi, who had gone on 
briskly ahead. Seeing her opportunity for the 
furtherance of her plans, she began at once, com- 
fidentially : 

“What a pity they”—with a glance at the 
couple ahead—“ can not fall in love; isn’t it, Mr. 
Loyd? They seem to be suited to one another, 
don’t they? And as for Maad, I never saw her 
so interested in a gentleman before; as I told 
pap last evening, its what the girls call a ‘regu 
lar mash,’ ” 

“ Why, is Miss Freye ‘interested’ in the doc- 
tor?’”? Somehow the thought of Maud’s interest 
in another man surprised him disagreeably, and 
he felt provoked at Dot for suggesting it. 

“Is she!” echoed Dot, with a laugh, “ Why 
can’t you see for yourself? She’s been dying to 
walk and talk with him all day, and you have 
monopolized her completely. As for him, he 
‘wears his heart on his sleeve,’ and there is 
nothing but ‘Maud, Maud, Maud,’ to be read on 
it. But, pshaw! there’s no use in his trying to 
win her; she’s won already, you know, and will 
probably be married in the spring.” 

“ Miss Freye to be married! Why, Miss Dot, 
you mystify me. What do you mean?” and Wil- 
lis blushed to find himself so curious. 

“ Mean! why that Maud is engaged to be mar- 
ried to her cousin in Washington; and, from all 
I can see, is fast losing her heart here in South 
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Lames. What a pity hands and hearts cannot 
always be given together!” 

“Miss Maud engaged to be married to her 
cousin! why I never heard her speak of him!” 

“Oh no, I dare say not; but I suppose she 
speaks of him quite as often as she thinks of him 
—which is seldom. It is a childish affair I under- 
stand, arranged by the parents when Maud's 
father died ; but binding all the same in spite of 
her evident liking for another man ; it is too bad, 
for Doctor Sewald is a very nice fellow, and 
would make her a good husband.” 

“ But, Miss Dot, do you think she does care 
for the doctor; are you not mistaken? why she has 
not known him a month !”’ he urged earnestly. 

“Oh, Mr. Loyd, how stupid you are in affairs 
of the heart! Love does not have to be studied 
like law! One knows it before they are aware of 
having learned. It is not a growth of years—but 
of an instant. What difference does it make how 
long or how short a time we have known the one 
we love? our Congenial spirits have been ac- 
quainted forever and recognize one another at 
sight.” Dot spoke with a certain amount of elo- 
quence, and really as if from experience. 

Willis was silent. There was something he 
began to understand now, however dumbly and 
imperfectly it spoke in his own breast. He had 
never thought he should “ fall in love;” he had 
never imagined he would marry. But now the 
thought of Maud Freye’s being another man’s 
wife, stirred and troubled him uneasily and un- 
Pppily. What did.it mean ? 

“ How quiet you two are back there; come 
on and join us,” said Dr. Sewald, as Dot and her 
companion walked slowly round the entrance and 
out of the glen. 

“ Will you believe it, Dr. Sewald; he hasn’t 
spoken a word to me in the last ten minutes!” 
said Dot, pouting to her companion, who roused 
up now, and looked as though he had just wak- 
ened from a deep sleep. 

“Perhaps you didn’t give him a chance,” 
laughed Maud. “I know your proclivity, Dot; 
and, being a lawyer, Mr. Loyd knows the advisa- 
bility of allowing a woman the last word.” 

“ Indeed he has allowed me the entire right of 
the conversational way, and has been plunged in 
a deep brown study for half an hour; I must say 
I prefer a warm argument to a cool silence.” 

“Come, Loyd, confess; what were the 
thoughts that have, according to Miss Merrill’s 
account, held you spell-bound and dumb ?” 

“I think I must have been trying to recall 
the rest of your quotation from Dante, doctor ; 
the words have been singing themselves in my 
mind ever since: ‘ Let all who enter here leave 
Hope behind,’” and as he spoke, Willis Loyd 
looked earnestly at Maud. 


“** Of all sad words of tongue or pen, 
The saddest are '"— 





“ what ?” asked Dot, beginning her quotation in 
a tragic voice, and ending it abruptly with her 
query, as she looked toward Willis. 

“TI have just repeated them; they are even 
sadder, as they are more musical in the original : 
* Lasciate ogni spéranza voi ch’entrate,” and Mr. 
Loyd’s voice sounded almost pathetic. 

* What do you call the saddest, Doctor Sew- 
ald?” 

“* Never’; for it has a hopeless, memory-less 
sound; ‘It might have been’ suggests a possi- 
bility; ‘never,’ means the dead certainty of de- 
spair.”’ 

“ Well, hardly ever,” sang out Dot, mockingly, 
“and your saddest words, Maud ?” she asked, 
turning to Maud, who was a trifle back of them 
now. 

“Mine? I haven’t come to any in my vocab- 
ulary yet,”’ replied Maud, with a happy smile. 

“There’s nothing half so sweet in life as 
Love’s young dream,”’ again sang out Dot. 

They had reached the station now, and the 
train coming immediately, they boarded it for 
home, dropping the suggestive conversation on 
sad words, of tongue or pen, 





CHAPTER V, 


“I have been thinking over your remark of 
some weeks ago, Mr. Merrill, apropos of Willis 
Loyd’s feeling toward Maud, and I am afraid 
you are correct in your suspicions; he does act 
as though he was in love with her. _ For once the 
eyes masculine have outseen those feminine, in an 
affaire du ceur, too! How strange! and I 
verily believe I have been caught napping in my 
duty toward Maud as my protegé.” 

Mrs. Drayton and Mr. Merrill were sitting out 
on the upper piazza of the hotel, awaiting the 
arrival of the party from their excursion, and 
Mrs. Drayton, after a long pause in the conver- 
sation, had suddenly broken out with this con- 
fession of her shortcomings. 

“ What could you expect, pray, but that, given, 
as you put it yourself my dear madam, please 
remember, * 4 Sark youth and a fair maid,’ moon- 
light, country walks, and all that sort of thing; 
what could you expect but that Cupid would dis- 
cover fair targets for his arrows at once, and 
speed his dart accordingly. It is the sure effect 
of such cause.” 

* Well, I’m sure I don’t know what I am to do 
about it,” said Mrs, Drayton, in a woe-begone 
tone. “I have no personal objection to Willis 
Loyd,” she continued ; “ he is a young man any 
girl might be proud to win; I like him exceed- 
ingly well myself, but he is poor! And, however 
interesting the ‘romance of a poor young man’ 
may be, I have Maud’s worldly interest at heart, 
like a well-tried ¢haperone; but I don’t know 
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that I need worry myself,” she concluded, spirit- 
edly. “I don’t think she is in love with him, 
whatever may be the state of his feelings.” 

“Oh, so it is the woman’s feelings alone, that 
are te be considered, eh? and the man may 
suffer, and no matter! What compassionate 
creatures you all are!” 

“ But, Mr. Merrill, he can’t possibly be very 
deeply in love yet; and besides, if he is he can 
get over it; a man always can; he has his busi- 
ness, the world, other women, to distract and 
console him in his sorrow. We women have to 
sit at home and nurse our broken hearts; we 
can’t rush out and ask another man to heal our 
wounds, as you can.” 

“You don’t want your niece to marry Mr. 
Loyd ?” 

“I don’t want her to marry any poor young 
man,” 

“How about the doctor, then?—he appears 
interested also.”’ 

“ He certainly has money ; speaking as a chap- 
erone, I think I prefer Doctor Sewaid.” 

“ But speaking as a woman ?” 

“Speaking as a woman, Mr. Merrill—I shall 
hold my tongue,’”’ and Mrs. Drayton rocked back 
and forth in her chair with velocity and vehem- 
ence. 

It was certainly getting to be serious and 
troublesome, this littlke Midsummer Drama, as 
Mr. Merrill had laughingly called it. She had 
supposed it would be merely a pleasant, merry 
little by-play for them, as spectators, to enjoy; but 
it appears to be assuming the dignity of a high 
comedy—if not a tragedy. 

“ Why you actually look like a pair of lovers, 
sitting up here in the dark all alone; why did 
you not meet us at the train, papa ?”’ 

Dot’s voice broke the silence, and the two 
middle-aged dreamers awoke from their reveries 
with a start, as the excursionists came out to the 
piazza, 

+“ Why, are you back! Well, well, I declare, 
I did not suppose you would get home so early in 
the evening. Well, doctor, was the trip a success?” 

“ Decidedly—as far as my own pleasure is con- 
cerned. The day was delightful, and the whole 
affair very pleasant,’”’ rejoined the doctor. 

** We all endorse the doctor’s sentiments,” said 
Maud. 

“And you, Mr. Loyd; were you satisfied with 
the day’s work, or play, which ever you term a 
scramble through that fearful gorge in the moun- 
tain ?” 

“I echo the sentiment of our friends here; the 
day was clear and bright, and our view of the 
surrounding country perfect. It was fortunate 
we selected so fair a day, as this week will end 
my vacation, and we may not have such clear 
weather much longer; the Indian summer mists 
will drape the hills shortly.” * 





“ Why, Mr. Loyd! are you going home next 
week,” cried Maud, looking up from the ferns and 
wild flowers she had gathered, and was sorting. 

“ Yes, my summer is over.” 

There was such a tone of sadness: in the voice 
that answered her, that Maud looked inquiringly 
up from her flowers. 

“I am sorry,”’ she began, then added witha 
smile, “ I don’t like to think the summer is over.” 

“I said my summer; yours Miss Maud, may 
be Jonger, and brighter, and fairer.” 

“Oh, Mr. Loyd, you shall not think of going 
back until after the colored camp-meeting; we 
will keep you here until after that, won’t we, 
doctor ?’’ cried Dot, now appealing to the doctor. 
“It is the great event of the season about here, 
and doctor Sewsld says it is worth seeing, and 
everybody goes; come, persuade him to stay doc- 
tor.”’ 

** Where is it held and when ?” asked Willis. 

“ In the piece of woods two miles south of here ; 
it is well worth a drive over; Loyd, you’d better 
stay ; service will begin next Sunday evening.” 

** Oh, Auntie, let us go; I always have wanted 
to see a colored camp meeting, do remain and 
accompany us, Mr. Loyd,” urged Maud. 

“ Your united persuasions are more than I can 
withstand; I will remain over Sunday, and go, 
and will be very happy to drive you over to the 
woods, Miss Maud.”’ 

“ Thanks; but I supposed we would all go in 
the large carriage together,” faltered Maud, fear- 
ing her strongly expressed .desire to go had, 
prompted his ready invitation. 

Seeing her hesitation, Willis immediately judged 
that she would perhaps have preferred doctor 
Sewald’s company to his, and he felt chagrined 
that he had so quickly offered his escort. 

“ Certainly, Miss Maud, Mr. Loyd’s is the best 
arrangement,” chimed in Mr. Merrill, “I shall 
drive your aunt over in my phaeton, and in that 
way all will be provided for.” 

Dr. Sewald thought it was disposing of him 
very summarily, to say the least; but he accepted 
the situation, and ‘t was so arranged that on the 
following Sunday evening, the party should all 
drive over to the colored camp-meeting. 


CHAPTER VI. 

A few mornings after the mountain trip, as Mrs. 
Drayton and her niece were sitting out on the 
piazza with their embroidery, Dot Merrill came 
tip-toeing stealthily toward them, from the lower 
hall door. 

“Are any of the gentlemen here ?” she whis- 
pered, mysteriously. 

“ No, they have all walked down to the post- 
office for letters; What are you up to now, Dot ?” 
asked Mrs, Drayton, looking up from her worsteds. 
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4 Maud, look here,’’ cried Dot, with a laugh. 
“I believe he does say his prayers every night 
after all ; isn’t this refreshing ?” and Dot produced 
from her pocket a well-worn little prayer-book 
and Bible. “I discovered them lying on his 
window as I passed his room just now, and I 
could not withstand the temptation to peep into 
them; yes, see here, the morning’s devotions 
have been already performed. Well, I am aston- 
ished! I imagined young men of to-day, es- 
pecially lawyers, read Huxley and Tyndall, and 
eschewed the old-fashioned Bible. These are 
actually worn in service,” and she turned over 
the leaves hurriedly. 

“ Dorothy Merrill! you ought to be ashamed 
of yourself, to go prying around in young men’s 
rooms for books; mercy knows what you might 
have found,” exciaisiec:) Mrs. Drayton, 

“ Auntie, i do net think any book she might 
discover in Mr. Loy<’s possession would harm 
her in the least,” replied Maud, quickly. “Iam 
not surprised,’ she continued; “I knew very 
well that Mr. Loyd was a Christian, as well as a 
gentleman.” 

“Indeed? You appear to have studied his 
character pretty effectually this summer, Maud; 
well, I hope you understand him thoroughly. 
For my part, I think him a pedagogue and a 
pedant—he puts on such superior airs of intelli- 
gence.” . 

“ You are altogether mistaken, Dot; Mr. Loyd 
is, On the contrary, very modest and unobtrusive 
in his manner.” 

* Quotes Dante in the original, and reads the 
Greek Testament, Mrs. Drayton,’’ Dot went on, 
making a wry face over the accusation, 

“Is a scholar and a gentleman,” said Maud 
quietly, with a smile. 

“A crude, cross, cut-out old bachelor,”’ 

“A very kind, pleasant, good young man.” 

“ Come, girls, stop your word-sparring over the 
man, or I shall suspect you are both in love with 


him. Dot, go immediately and return those 
books to their places. What would Mr. Loyd 
say—” 


“Listeners never hear any good of them- 
selves,” interrupted Mr. Loyd just here, catching 
his name as he stepped out on to the piazza, “ so 
I shall not inquire in what key my name was 
being sounded.”’ 

“You would have heard a warm defence in 
your behalf, at least, Mr. Loyd,” replied Dot, 
quickly hiding the books behind her, and turning 
to go indoors. 

“ That infers that I have been accused.” 

“ You are a ‘ rising young member of the bar;’ 
Cross-question the witness, and find out the state 
of the case for yourself,” retorted Dot, as she 
ran quickly away. 

“Any letters, Mr. Loyd ?” asked Maud, blush- 
ing at Dot’s bold words. 








“One for you,” said he, noting the warm color 
that cushed into her cheeks as she took the mis- 
sive. 

“From whom, Maud?” asked Mrs. Drayton, 

“ From— Washington, auntie.” 

“Oh, I dare say they want you to set the time. 
Do you know I am to lose Maud next winter, 
Mr. Loyd; and I had set my heart upon having 
her to myself :his winter; isn’t it too bad ?” 

“We shall all regret Miss Freye’s loss, I am 
sure,” replied Willis, stiltedly. (She was going 
to be married at once then, perhaps upon her 
return to the city.) 

«« But, auntie, I haven’t decided yet that I will 
leave you this winter; I may postpone it until 
spring, so don’t bemoan me quite yet.” 

“‘ She deliberates over marrying her cousin, now 
that she has seen the doctor, Dot said her 
engagement was a childish affair; does she mean 
to break it ?’’ thought Willis. 

“Any more letters, Mr. Loyd?” said Mrs. 
Drayton, rousing Willis from the brown study 
into which he nappened to have fallen. 

“Oh, yes; one for Miss Merrill. Where did 
she disappear so quickly?. I shall have to hunt 
her up;”’ and Willis left the piazza and went in- 
doors. 

“ Well, do they want you to come upon your 
return to the city?” asked Mrs. Drayton. 

Maud had read her letter and laid it down 
upon her lap, and was staring before her in a sort 
of half-dream. 

“ What?” she answered, starting up. “ Oh 
yes, about the letter. They want me to come by 
the first of October, but—I don’t care to go at all 
this winter, auntie; I would much rather stay 
with you;” and Maud left her chair and sat down 
upon the little stool at her aunt’s feet, and laid 
her head in her lap. 

“You make me very happy.to hear you say so, 
Maud; but about your cousin, Horace Roy, my 
dear ?” 

“Auntie, Horace Roy can never be more to me 
than a cousin, and all the persuasion in the world 
will not alter my decision. Aunt Roy knows 
how I feel in the matter, and she has promised 
never to annoy me again with his importunity, 
I shall never marry any man but the one who 
first gains my heart.” 

“And he?” Mrs. Drayton pushed aside the 
mass of fair hair that had fallen down over 
Maud’s face, and looked earnestly down into it. 

“He? Oh, Ae is—coming.” 

* Not arrived yet ?” 

“Me” 

« Not even knocking timidly to be taken in?” 

Maud shook her head, and let the hair screen 
her face once more. 

“ Maud, I want to speak to you seriously. No, 
don’t move—!I can talk better so; lay your head 
dowa again,so. I do not approve of, or wish you 
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to marry where you cam not love. But, my dear, 
neither do I want to see you love where you should 
not marry. You are heart-whole and fancy-free 


now, so that I feel I may warn you. You have been: 


brought up in affluence and luxury, and you are 
consequently not fitted to be a poor man’s wife. 
So keep a tight rein upon your feelings, and don’t 
fall in love with any impecunious young man. 
There are plenty of rich ones among your ac- 
quaintances, and—” 

“Oh, auntie,” cried Maud, a flaming color 
dyeing the cheek that was turned upmost, “ pray 
spare me any such homilies; I know every word 
you would say; aunt Roy has said it all before, 
with variations, and I know it by heart, and I 
have listened as indifferently to her as I shall to 
you: wait until my heart is besieged by beggars !” 

“It may be too late to warn youthen, I speak 
now because I think your eyes are open. Love 
blinds, you know, and a beggar might seem a 
prince beheld through love’s ‘rosy mist.’ ” 

“ Well,” said Maud, rising now and pushing 
her hair from off her face, which was pale and 
proud enough. “ Well, auntie, if he was my 
Prince, what would I care how he appeared to the 
world !”’ and with these words she went indoors. 

Mrs. Drayton looked annoyed, Things ap- 
peared to be getting really serious, and she con- 
gratulated herself that Willis Loyd was going 
away the following week. She would remain 
there with Maud until late in the autumn, she 
decided, and perhaps then travel awhile before 
their return to Park street, The thread of fancy 
was scarcely strong enough yet to make a web in 
which Maud’s heart should flutter, She would 
break the thread before it became thus dangerous, 





CHAPTER VII. 


The ride to colored camp, on the following 
Sunday evening, was started upon at sunset. 

Doctor Sewald, with Dot, in his handsome 
drag, led the procession toward the woods. Be- 
hind them came Mr. Loyd and Maud, with the 
village livery horse and carriage; and slowly fol- 
lowing them again, Mr. Merrill and Mrs Drayton, 
in the little phaeton which Mr. Merrill had 
brought up from the city with his pony, for his 
especial driving while at South Lames. 

It was a lovely evening. Gay sunset clouds 
mottled the sky in the west, and there was a 
damp, sweet breeze, redolent of new-mown hay 
stirring. It was milking time, and from the 
barn-yards as they passed, there came the scent 
of new milk and the sweet breath of cows. 

The road was lined with carriages full of 
country folks from miies around, all driving 
toward the colored camp, which appeared to hold 
forth attractions something similar to the opera. 

The couple in the first conveyance appeared to 





be having a very hilarious time, for happy bursts 
of laughter and merry bits of talk floated back 
on the breeze, and reached the ears of the very 
silent occupants of the vehicle behind. 

As soon as Willis Loyd had discovered, as he 
fancied, a somewhat reluctant acceptance of his 
invitation to drive Miss Freye to camp, he half 
regretted having made the offer. 

If, he argued to himself, there was truth in 
Miss Merrill’s insinuating confidences, that Doctor 
Sewald was in love with Maud, and she, not- 
withstanding her engagement to her cousin, with 
him, it would surely be but right to give them 
both every opportunity to discover that fact to 
one another, and thus bring about a rupture of 
such an engagement as_ ould never terminate in 
the unhappy marriage it was sure to produce. 

But just here, the natural instinct of the human 
creature protested strongly against the giving vp 
to another, that which the man himself knew that 
he too desired with ail his heart. 

In spite of a certain nobility in his character, 
which would perhaps cause him to sacrifice his 
own feelings were he convinced that the woman 
he loved, loved that other, not being thus sure, 
Willis Loyd was still glad that, in spite of her re- 
luctant acceptance of his invitation, Maud Freye 
was to ride with him, instead of with Doctor 
Sewald, that evening. It was his last night in 
South Lames; it would -probably be his last even- 
ing ever with Maud again, and he was glad he 
had asked her, after all. 

With such a train of thought in his mind, 
Willis carelessly held the reins, and let the village 
livery horse quietly jog along toward the woods, 
until theirs seemed to be about the last vehicle 
left upon the road. 

His companion was as silent as he. Since the 
morning Mr, Loyd had brought her last letter, 
he had been strongly reserved, Maud noticed, and 
had kept, almost studiously it appeared to her, out 
of her way. His manner was the more marked, 
as they had been such good comrades all the 
summer previous, If he had behaved thus re- 
served at first, during his sojourn in South Lames, 
she would not have remarked it now; but it was 
only within the past few days. What had she 
done or said to offend him? 

She had began to feel a profound admiration 
and respect for Willis Loyd’s opinion on all 
things, and it was to him she appealed always 
upon any question which required stronger and 
better judgment than her own; and to him she 
deferred in so many little ways that both Dot and 
her aunt laughed at her and called him “ Maud’s 
Oracle.” 

She had been looking forward to the pleasant 
winter they should spend together in Park street ; 
for now that they were so well acquainted, of 
course he would call in their rooms frequently ; 
but he appeared displeased or offended with her 
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for some reason, what it was she could not tell; 
and he was going home to-morrow, and perhaps 
the pleasant chain of association would now be 
broken, never be taken up again in the friendly 
way in which it had been woven and formed dur- 
ing their stay in South Lames! Maud sighed as 
she thought these thoughts. 

“Has the way seemed long?” asked Willis, 
rousing himself, and touching the sleepy horse 
with the whip. “I think those are the woods 
over there; we have come very slowly. I see 
Doctor Sewald’s horses, and your aunt is looking 
this way for us. They must have passed us on the 
road.” 

“How picturesque the scene is,” exclaimed 
Maud, looking toward the woods, “and hark! 
they are singing. How weird it sounds. Let us 
stop here and listen.” 

It was twilight now; the sunset hues had faded 
out of the west, leaving a pale clear sky, on which 
shone a faint promising moon. 

The woods looked dense and dark upon the 
outskirts, but further in there was the lurid glare 
of torches that gave an almost supernatural ap- 
pearance to the moving crowd of men and beasts 
that were massed together. Some of the congre- 
gation had left their vehicles outside the woods, 
tyiag their teams to the trees, while others had 
driven down the woody paths close upto the rude 
wooden structure which served as chapel and 
pulpit, and from their carriages listened to the 
discourse which was being delivered. 

From the little pavilion, as well as from the 
closely-crowded benches about, there came float- 
ing out on the still Sabbath evening air, cadences 
of a chorus striking in its original harmony, and 
wild and singular in rhythm and rhyme. 

The leaders of the chorus were a quartette, 
who stood inside the building and immediately 
under the pulpit or desk from whence the preacher 
held forth. They all possessed that rich, smooth 
quality of voice so frequently heard in the negro 
race; and one among them, a slight, light-colored 
mulatto, with deep, full, baritone voice, directed 
with his motioning arm. Not only did the 
singers follow him in the music, however, but in 
his motions as well; and as he accompanied his 
singing with clapping of hands and stamping of 
fezt, together with the swaying of the body, they 
also kept time in the same manner with admir- 
able effect. 

Standing in front of the high desk, with 
folded arms, looking down upon the scene before 
him, stood an elderly white-haired negro, whose 
face, despite its color, was impressed with a 
seriousness of expression, 

The music gradually sank away into a lull of 
melody, and finally ceased; and then the 
preacher began his exhortation. It was a warm, 
impassioned pleading to the poor miserable 
black sinners before him, to flee from sin and the 


devil, and be washed white in the blood of the 
Lamb, and be saved. 

At the close of the sermon, if such it might be 
termed, the preacher quite as warmly importuned 
the white sinners present to open their hearts, and 
pocket-books, and be generously disposed when 
the “ piate should be passed round,” 

The mulatto baritone now quickly left his 
place in the choir, and began to make his way 
through the crowd, carrying the “ plate,” which 
was an old crape-bound high hat which had evi- 
dently seen good service in the cause, The pen- 
nies soon began to rattle on its crown. 

“ Brudderen,” said the preacher, seriously, 
“pennies is all very well, and we’s glad to git 
*em; but it’s quarters and halves dat go de furd- 
est, you know,.’”’ His ear had caught the dull 
sound of nickel, instead of the clear rattle of 
silver, and the money-changers were evidently 
not out of place in his temple ! 

“ Thank you, sah,” from the mulatto, as a 
gentleman dropped a shining half-dollar into the 
hat; “and now,” he said, smiling, and showing 
a row of even, white ivories, “ now, who will go 
you one better, and make it a whole? Ah, here 
we are! You’re a Christian, sah; thank you— for 
we’re all soldiers in de army o’ de Lord,’”’ he 
sang out in his rich voice, as he pursued his way 
in and out among the people and the carriages. 

The hat beginning to feel heavy at length, and 
the crown not looking strong, the passer of the 
“ plate” returned the proceeds of his tour to the 
preacher, who counted over the amount, announc- 
ing it to the audience. 

«« Brudderen and sistern, I thank you fer yer lib- 
erality: we have here just two dollars and fifteen 
cents, which don’t include de brass buttons, nor 
de lead quarter which some pvor sinner has 
dropped in de hat. I hope de Lord will forgive 
’em fer der iniquity! but what I want fer to say 
is just dis: We want two dollars and eighty cents 
more to carry us home to-night; for it takes 
money to preach the Gospel, brudderen and sis- 
tern: we can’t work without eatin’ and sleepin’, 
and we've got ter have a place to stay! Now 
come, open yer hearts once more, and let yer gen- 
erosity come up to de pint. Perhaps Brudder 
Simpson can sing yer inter a more liberal spirit. 
Give us a good rousing hymn, Brudder Simpson, 
and sing it strong.” 

Upon this, the mulatto baritone stepped back 
into his place, and sung alone, and with rare 
sweetness and pathos, a hymn that was very 
beautiful both in words and melody. 

“ And now,” said the preacher, at its close, 
“if any one would like to buy de beautiful words 
of dis yer hymn, Brudder Simpson will dispose 
of a few copies among yer, fer de sum of ten 

"cents. Just think o’ it—ten cents only for the 





words of de lovely hymn yer has been listenin’ 
to!” 
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Again Brudder Simpson went down among 
the congregation, this time without his hat; but 
with a pile of paper slips containing the prinied 
words of the hymn. 

A party, evidently not considering “ ten cents 
only” a fair price for the words alone, begged 
the singer to teach them the tune as well. 

He stopped in their midst, and went over sev- 
eral times a few bars, to each one, ‘They all list- 
ened with half-opened mouths, vainly endeavoring 
to catch the melody. 

It may have been imagination, or it may have 
been the flickering light of the torches, that made 
appear something very much like a smile to flit 
across the singer’s face as he stood there trying to 
teach his auditors a tune which even he did not 
sing twice alike. 

“ Does it amuse you?” asked Willis, who had 
been watching Maud’s face, and fancied he de- 
tected an expression of distaste thereon. 

“No; it is not at all what I expected to see 
and hear; I supposed we would witness a more 
religious and devout service; this savors of the 
minstrels,”’ 

“One must go further south to see the negro 
camp-meeting in its purity. There it is devout 
and religious ; why, 1 have seen men and women 
in frantic paroxysms of religious fervor—a very 
delirium of holy frenzy.” 

“ I should not like to see that, either ; I thought 
they would be simple, and earnest, and impres- 
sive,” replied Maud, in disappointed tones, 

* Well, we won't remain here any longer; see, 
the moon is shining brightly; it is almost like 
day out on the road, Shall we take a ride?” 

There was such a ring of the old-time pleasant 
kindness in his tone; but Maud was silent for an 
instant, and looked at him, wondering, in a fool- 
ish fashion, why he was so changeable in his 


manner, 

He quickly interpreted her look as one of dis- 
taste for this second invitation of his; perhaps she 
even thought it impertinent—he had never asked 
her to ride with him alone all summer, and now 
that he knew she was to be married in the winter, 
perhaps it was not the correct thing to do, 

He felt the hot blood rush into his face for his 
awkwardness and presumption ; then again, like a 
man, he said to himself, savagely, “ If she does 
not know whether it is right or not, why should I 
trouble myself? Let her take care of herself.” 

They had driven slowly out of the woods, and 
were making their way toward the road that lay 
a shining white path under the moonlight. A 
swift rattle of wheels behind them caused them 
to turn. It was the doctor and Dot. 

“ It was awfully stupid, wasn’t it?” said Dot, 
leaning forward as they came alongside Willis. 
“T was in hopes they would screech and go into q 
fits, and all that sort of thing, We are not going 
to stay either, but we are not going home; are 





you? Come, let’s have a moonlight race down 
the pike, Mr. Loyd,” and Dot playfully took the 
reins out of the doctor’s hands. 

“Two horses against one is scarcely an even, 
fair thing, Miss Dot.” 

“ Well, I'll give you a fair start. Come, it will 
be jolly, and you might beat, Maud, who knows?” 
and she smiled and looked at the horse Willis 
drove. 

“ We'll try, at least,” replied Maud quickly, and 
she took the whip and gave their horse acut. He 
started, and went down the road at a good pace. 

The doctor’s horses followed, and soon passed 
them. 

“Whip him harder; I want to beat her, Mr. 
Loyd,” whispered Maud, roused to a spirit of 
daring. 

Willis obediently plied the animal vigorously 
with the whip, and passed the doctor’s team. 

Maud waved her handkerchief triumphantly as 
they bowled by. The doctor’s trotters came 
speedily up alongside once more, 

“Very well done, considering, my dear,” 
shouted Dot patronizingly as they passed, 

“1 will beat her; oh, please go on; do pass 
them just once more, Mr. Loyd!’ urged Maud. 

Again Willis laid on the whip, and this, to- 
together with the rapid rattle of hoofs and heels 
beside and behind her—or, it may be, some 
latent mettle stirred in the old hack—again Maud 
passed her contestant. Suddenly the horse 
swerved at sight of a dark shadow on the road, 
and with a shiver of fright started and ran fur- 
iously away | 

No need to whip or urge her on now; like 
mad the poor creature dashed along the white 
road that stretched ahead of them; the carriage 
rocked from side to side, and creaked ominously. 
The railroad track lay half a mile or less farther 
on, and Willis knew that the evening express was 
about due. 

He was powerless to hold the frightened 
animal in, Vibat was best to do! He recol- 
lected having beard his mother tell of how she 
once saved her life by jumping from a carriage 
while the horse was in full speed running away 
toward 3 river bank. It would require a person 
of nerve, as well as agility, to safely undertake 
such 2 means of escape. But, what else was there 
for his com.pan‘on todo? He could not let her 
remain in there, to perhaps be kilied by the train. 

He turned a pale, set face toward Maud, She 
sat motiouless, and as silent and white as some 
carved statue. She was holding tightly on to the 
sides of the vehicle; but he saw she was not 
frightened past comprehending any direction he 
might give her. 

“Do you think you could wrap your skirts 
more tightly abowt you and jump?” he asked her, 
quieity and calmly. 


* What shall you do?” Her voice was as 
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calm as his, but there was an intensity about it 
that showed strong emotion. 

“Never mind me.” 

“I shall not leave you,” she interrupted, look- 
at him, steadfastly. 

“ But your life is in danger—the track is just 
ahead of us.” 

“I will remain with you—I will share your 
fate.” 

He looked at her; a deep, strange, solemn gaze 
it was, and her eyes answered it back into his. 
He relaxed his hold upon the reins, and put his 
arm around her, holding her close to him. 

Whether it was from the sudden cessation of 
Strain upon the creature’s mouth, or an utter giv- 
ing out of breath and strength, can not be affirmed; 
certain it was that at this juncture the poor, 
frightened animal slackened her speed, and in a 
few moments was standing panting on the high- 
way, a woe-begone, well-lathered looking piece 
of horse-flesh. Before Willis scarcely had time 
to assist Maud to the ground, the doctor’s team 
came hurriedly up. 

“Oh, my dear Maud; are you hurt?’ cried 
Dot, jumping from her seat and hurrying to 
Maud’s side, profuse in her embraces. 

“ No, I don’t think I am hurt in the least; but 
frightened, of course. I trembled for the fnale 
of the affair,” 

“ Why, you are shaking yet. 
pale she is,” . 

The gentlemen were looking to the horse, and 
seeing if there was anything loose or broken 
about the carriage and harness. Dr. Sewald came 
* quickly forward now, toward the girls, who stood 
upon a bank off -the roadside. 

“Do you feel faint, Miss Maud ?” he asked, 
looking at her tenderly, and pulling a flask from 
his pocket. 

“No, not at all; only a little nervous. Don't 
ask me so many questions, please, or I shall make 
a scene ;’’ and an imminent shower of hysterical 
tears seemed gathering. The doctor walked 
quickly away again, while Dot soothed and 
caressed her companion into calmer composure. 

“It is quite romantic, after all, isn’t it—now 
that the danger is over and no bones are broken ? 
But I wouldn’t ever ride with such a driver again, 
Maud. I dare say he don’t know a thing about 
a horse, other than that it is ‘egws’ in “Latin,” 

“TT don’t think the animal’s running away was 
the fault of Mr. Loyd’s driving at all, Dot,” 
answered Maud, with sudden spirit. 

“No? Well, maybe not; but he does not under- 
stand the management of horses, at any rate; he 
is more familiar with ca//-skin than horse-flesh, 
you know.” 

“ You will admit that we got ahead of you in 
the race, at all events,” said Maud, triumphantly, 
as the gentlemen came forward to say everything 
was ail right now, and they might safely return, 


See, doctor, how 





“ It was a pretty fair beat, I will acknowledge,” 
said the doctor, smiling. 

“ But we won’t try it again, in the same man- 
ner,” said Willis, 

“ Maud! are you actually going to ride with— 
that animal again,” cried Dot, as Maud followed 
Willis toward their carriage. 

“ There is no danger whatever, Miss Maud,” 
replied Willis, “ the poor beast hasn’t the strength, 
let alone the desire, to go faster than a walk 
again to-night, and—’”’ 

“I shall go home as I came—with Mr. Loyd, 
of course,” interrupted Maud, stepping into the 
carriage as she spoke. 

“Very well, if you will insist upon being so 
foolhardy. I would have made room for you in 
here, however; but if you will go that way, I shall 
imagine all sorts of mishaps befalling you until 
you put in an appearance at the hotel. Good- 
night, and good-bye, dear,’’ and Dot and the 
doctor drove on. 

It had grown chilly, and there was a damp 
breeze blowing up; gathering clouds were drift- 
ing across the sky, and the moon held court in a 
hazy ring of mist. 

Willis drew Maud’s shawl tenderly about her 
shoulders, as they started on their ride again; 
but it was some little time before he spoke, He 
was thinking over the peculiar situation. She 
had said to him “I will not leave you; I will 
share your your fate,” and her eyes had answered 
his longing, passionate look of love. He had not 
dreamed it; it had all happened; of this he was 
quite sure: but—what of her cousin ?—and the 
doctor? He could not comprehend things; there 
was a tangle which needed unraveling. 

Presently he spoke, abruptly and without pre- 
amble. 

A celebrated writer has said: ‘ The man who 
pleads his cause eloquently, is only half in love.” 
That may be true, although temperament should 
be somewhat considered in the matter of making 
love, especially when the depth of that feeling 
comes to be sounded by the manner in which a 
lover orates. A demonstrative nature grows gar- 
rulous when under the effects of strong emotion, 
while an undemonstrative one becomes even more 
reserved and dumb, Willis wasted no time nor 
words in asking the question he wished answered 
at once, 

“« Miss Merrill has told me that you are engaged 
to be married to your cousin in Washington; is it 
true?” His tone and manner were almost curt, 
and he turned upon her a pair of stern dark 
eyes. 

“I! Engaged to be married!” echoed Maud, 
‘No, it is mof true, Mr. Loyd; how could you 
believe it ??—she added the last query with rising 
color, for now she too recalled her words during 
the runaway, and their effect upon him, 

* Because I did not dream but that it was pos- 
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sible some one before me had seen, and loved, 
and doubtless won you, Maud. You said, a while 
ago”’—he went on with more eloquence now— 
“you said you ‘would not leave me,’ but you 
would ‘share my fate.’ Do you know what mad 
hope has sprung up in my heart by those words ? 
I love you. What did your words mean?” 

His eyes found hers again, and their masculine, 
warm, passionate tenderness touched the timid 
feminine shyness in her own, until their blue 
melted into soft tears as she replied with gentle 
hesitation : 

“ They meant it all; indeed they did. 1 will 
not leave you; I will share your fate forever.” 

It was fortunate that the poor old horse was 
too tired and weak to travel faster than a walk, 
for it certainly was neither a careful nor a skillful 
driver who held the reins now; and if Miss Mer- 
rill could have seen the genileman who sat be- 
side her friend just then, she would have ac- 
knowledged that he at least knew more about the 
verb amo than its mere conjugation in Latin! 





CHAPTER VIIi. 


“ Really, I must say it is inconsiderate, to say 
the least, for Mr, Loyd to keep Maud out so long 
after her fright, not to mention our anxiety con- 
cerning her return !” 

Mrs. Drayton was leaning over the piazza rail- 
ing, looking up and down the road for a sight of 
the tardy couple whose route homeward seemed 
to be circuitous, and she looked not a little an- 
noyed at their delay. 

“Why, it’s not eleven yet, Mrs. Drayton,” 
answered Mr. Merrill. “They will be along 
presently, and so wrapped up in one another, they 
will be totally oblivious of either time or your 
concern. Nothing short of a confession, proposal, 
acceptance, and happiness, will follow this last 
escapade! As her deliverer from ‘fire and flood,’ 
at least from a burn and a runaway horse, Miss 
Freye is in duty bound to marry Mr. Loyd: no 
other termination to the summer’s comedy will be 
in keeping; the curtain will fall on a wedding- 
day: * Bless you, my children, bless you.’ ” 

“ Nonsense, Mr. Merrill!” in a provoked tone 
from Mrs. Drayton. 

** Not at all; common, sound sense, Mrs. Dray- 
ton, Ha, ha! Loyd is protean in his assumption 
of roles, isn’t he? Let me see; we have had 
Othello, Romeo, and now he figures as a sort of 
Mazeppa—” 

“Oh, there they come,” exclaimed Mrs. Dray- 
ton, as a sound of wheels was heard, and pres- 
ently the carriage came slowly down the road. 

“My dear Maud! how your staying out so 
long has alarmed me; why didn’t you return im- 
mediately? I have imagined all sorts of Anades 
to your evening’s performance ;” cried Mrs. Dray- 





ton, as Maud and Willis came out on to the pi- 
azza. 

“ Why, auntie! I am ever so sorry if you have 
felt any uneasiness. Dot said she would report 
our safety, and there was no-further danger to be 
feared, Mr. Loyd said ; and so we went ” 

“*] beg your pardon, Mrs. Drayton, if I have 
caused you any alarm by not returning at once,” 
said Willis, looking truly sorry to have occasioned 
Mrs. Drayton’s reproval. “ But, really,” he con- 
tinued, “there was no danger of the poor ani- 
mal’s making a second attempt to run away; the 
carriage was unharmed, and so I took Miss Maud 

“Yes; I think we fu//y comprehend the direc- 
tion you went,” interrupted Mr. Merrill, smiling; 
‘toward the moon, eh? the usual route for luna- 
tics of your age and condition !” 

Willis looked embarrassed for a moment, and 
Maud blushed; and from the shining eyes of 
both a light dawned upon Mrs. Drayton's brain, 
and she saw that in the short time Maud had been 
gone, she had ridden further away from her than 
—to camp-meeting ! 

“Why, where are Dot and the doctor?” 
quickly asked Maud, peering into the darker 
corners of the piazza, 

“The doctor left, to visit a patient, directly 
after their return, and Dot has retired; she said 
she had a headache, and begged you would ex- 
cuse her,” replied Mr. Merrill. 

“I think, if you will excuse me, I will follow 
her,’’ said Maud. “ Good-night, auntie ; forgive 
me for having caused you any uneasiness ;” and 
she stooped down to kiss Mrs. Drayton, who ° 
looked really troubled and annoyed. 

“I will plead your cause with your aunt, Miss 
Maud, for it is I whom she will blame the most 
in the matter,” said Willis, drawing his chair 
closer toward Mrs. Drayton. 

“ You will doubtless be better able to make up 
your case without a crowded court, Mr. Loyd; 
therefore I will leave you alone with your judge 
and jury, and also say good-night,” and Mr, 
Merrill turned to go im-doors. 

* Good night, all,’’ said Maud again, lingering 
a moment at the door, and looking toward Willis, 

“ Here is your shawl, I believe, Miss Maud ;” 
and, picking up a stray-wrap that lay near him, 
Willis quickly went toward the doorway; and, 
under pretense of arranging the little pile of 
shawls upon her arm, pressed her hand to his 
lips and whispered, ‘ Good- night, my darling.” 

There was a bright light shining over the tran- 
som of Dot Mernil’s room as Maud passed the 
door ; and, seeing that Dot had not yet retired, 
she knocked. 

“ Oh! come in,” was the somewhat sharp and 
impatient answer. 

“Auntie said you had a headache; and, seeing 
your lght still burning, I stopped to ask if you 
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were feeling any worse,”’ said Maud, faintly, as 
she beheld Dot seated on the floor, with the con- 
tents of her trunks in dire confusion about her. 

“Oh! no, thanks; I am only looking over my 
wardrobe. Why, how pretty you look to-night, 
Maud! your cheeks are like roses, and your eyes 
shine like stars. Did you havea pleasant ride ?” 

And Dot rose now, and pulled Maud down 
beside her on the bed. 

“ Yes, very,” faltered Maud, conscious that her 
face told the story; “ we went—I forget which 
road it was—” 

« Oh, * Love’s Lane,’ no doubt; or was it ‘ Phi- 
losophy Avenue,’ via ‘Law Thoroughfare?’ 
Well, my dear, don’t sit there blushing like a 
peony; haven’t you any news to tell me?” and 
Dot peered into Maud’s face curiously and boldly. 

“ Yes, this ;” and Maud looked up half angrily 
and half shyly, as she went on; “when you re- 
port my engagement again, Dot Merrill, to any 
of your friends, please correct the gentleman’s 
name, and—” 

“ Indeed ?” coolly interrupted Dot. 
really engaged ?” 

“ Yes, | am—to Mr. Willis Loyd; and I never 
have been engaged to be married to any one else 
before in my life.” 

“No ?” interrogating. ‘“ Well, dear, I'll try 
' to recollect—‘ Mr. Willis Loyd;’ as though she 
had heard the name for the first time. “ Well, I 
suppose I must congratulate you. The gentleman 
is really a ‘ very kind, good, young man,’ as you 
remarked the day we talked him over, and I dare 
Say you will be happy together.” 

“Tam guite sure we shall be,” said Maud, ris- 
ing. “If there is nothing I can do for your 
headache, I will say good-night.” 

“No, thanks ; I feel quite rested from my ride. 
But you must be tired, you went so much faster 
and further than I, Good-night! Pleasant 
dreams !”’ 

Next morning. Miss Merrill quite astonished 
her father and friends by appearing at the break- 
fast table in full traveling dress and equipment. 

“T am tired to death of this place,” she ex- 
plained to Mrs, Drayton, while waiting for her 
trunks to be brought down. “I shall go down 
to Cape May fora week or two. The salt air 
will act as a tonic after the flatness of this atmos- 
phere, which is actually growing nauseating,” 
with a glance in the direction of Maud and Willis 
Loyd, who were promenading the board-walk in 
front of the hotel. 

“ Dot, you will positively drive me crazy yet, 
with your changeable fancies,’’ cried her father. 
“ You are the plague of my life. “ Why can you 
not remain in statu guo for a season? You are 
really a—a’’— and he stammered for a word to 
express his annoyance. 

“‘ Thank you, papa; I dare say it was some- 
thing complimentary you were about to remark. 


“Are you 





I believe it's about time we were starting for the 
train. Come, papa, here is my bag and shawl- 
strap. Good-bye, Maud. Shall I See you during 
the winter, or will you be so busy studying up 
Greek and the ‘ologies’ that you wont have time 
to talk to commonplace people like me? Good 
morning, Mr. Loyd. Mrs. Drayton, please com- 
fort papa in his troubles ;” and with these adieux 
Dot Merrill took her father’s arm and started 
down the village street toward the station, 

“ Do you suppose the doctor refused her last 
evening ?” laughingly enquired Mrs. Drayton of 
Willis. 

“I’m sure I can’t say. Something has evi- 
dently gone wrong; she is checkmated in some 
of her plans, and beats a skillful retreat. I don’t 
fancy, however, that Dr. Sewald was interested 
in ‘hat direction,” answered Willis, with a tender 
glance down at Maud. 

“I believe you imagine every one is crying for 
your moon !”’ said Maud, blushing. , 

*“ But as long as ‘my moon’ shines upon m 
alone, I shall not be unhappy,”’ and he put her 
hand in his arm with an air of proprietorship. 

“The moon shines down upon many brooks, 

The brooks see but one moon !” 
sang Maud, saucily, as they walked away together 
to talk out their new happiness. 

Notwithstanding her objection to Willis Loyd 
as an eligible suitor, in consequence of his impe- 
cunious income, Mrs, Drayton found herself lend- 
ing a ready ear the evening before to the poor 
young man’s warm, importunate pleading for her 
consent to his marriage with her niece; and it had 
therefore been settled that in the spring, instead 
of parting with Maud, in giving her up to her 
aunt in Washington, Mrs. Drayton should relin- 
quish her into the hands of a husband, and in that 
way still keep Maud under her own roof in Park 
Street. 

“And so you have settled your young woman 
down in the world, have you, Mrs. Drayton? 
Well, I wish that I could say the same of mine, 
Dot wili worry me into a premature grave,” and 
Mr. Merrill ran his hands through his spare gray 
locks, and sighed. 

Mrs. Drayton had confided to him the state of 
affairs, and they were talking over the matter. 
They were sitting in their easy chairs down upon 
the lower piazza of the hotel, enjoying the morn- 
ing sunshine that fell warm and pleasant upon 
these two elderly heads. 

“Dot zs a trial to you, certainly, Mr. Merrill ; 
but then, perhaps, she will ‘ settle down’ too, after 
awhile, Yes, I have consented to Willis Loyd 
marrying Maud, I dare say they would have 
married all the same, even if I had not; but I 
have. I won't say I quite approve of it, however, 
It is not what people will call ‘a good match’— 
in a worldly way, I mean; but then, he is a 
splendid fellow, and loves Maud—” 
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“No; he isn’t rich, certainly, Mrs. Drayton, 
how would I have pleased you as a suitor!” 
asked Mr. Mefrill, suddenly. 

“ You, Mr. Merrill ?” and Mrs. Drayton turned 
to see her companion’s face better. 

“Ves, I. I have the wealth, you know, and 
I have always admired Miss Maud very much—” 

“ You should have put that question to Maud 
herself, sooner, Mr. Merrill; it is too late now.” 

“ You would not have opposed it?” 

“ Not if she had been willing.” 

“Mrs. Drayton, do you think I am in my 
dotage? Do you think that I would ask a girl 
the age of my own daughter to be my wife! 
No, I may be ‘an old beau,’ as Dot’s girl friends 
call me, but I am not an old fool! The woman 
I marry must be of a suitable age.” He paused, 
and waited nervously for an answer. 

Mrs, Drayton was silent. When she and Mr. 
Merrill had watched Willis and Maud stroll over 
toward the grove that morning, she had thought : 
“ How beautiful it is to be young; they have no 
cares to worry them; life is all couleur de rose ;” 
while he had looked after them wistfully, and said 
to himself: “ What a boon is youth and strength ;” 
then, the two had looked at one another, and 
smiled, and sighed. 

“Of a suitable age,’ continued Mr. Merrill, as 
Mrs. Drayton made no response, “ a woman who 
would sympathize with the weaknesses and ail- 
ments of my years, who would understand my 
moods, and—who would help me with Dot!” 

“ That would be wisest, certainly,’ began Mrs. 
Drayton. 

“ Do you know of any such woman, Mrs. Dray- 
ton?” interrupted he. 

“ Do I know of any such woman,” echoed she, 
timidly, looking at the toe of her slipper, and thus 
avoiding the earnest gaze she felt was upon her. 

The bright morning sun shone full upon her 
face, bringing out every line and mark of /a 
JSemme passé, and yet, there was an almost girlish 
color on her cheeks. 

“Yes, do you? Cupid has played his part ef- 
fectually in this midsummer drama, and I am a 
victim to his arrow, as weil as our friend Willis. 
Mrs. Drayton, whether it sounds ridiculous or 
not, I have fallen in love with you; and if you 
will be my wife, I will be the happiest of men.” 

The winter roses on the widow’s cheek glowed 
as crimson as those of June. 

“Oh, Mr. Merrill! what would they say?” 

“I don’t care a fig for ‘om dit ;’ come, Caro- 
line, don’t spoil the last .act of our little 
drama ; the curtain ought to fall upon at least two 
happy pairs, or it will be Love’s Lasor Lost.” 

Mr. Merrill had risen, and was now facing his 
companion; the morning wind blew his scant 
locks about his pale face, and he looked almost 
aged in the clear daylight; but Mrs. Drayton saw 
only a handsome, elderly, eligible suitor, and she 





smiled gayly as she replied archly, giving him 
her hand; 

«“ Well, Mr. Merrill, As you Like iT!” 

- « * ~ + 

There was a double wedding in St. Stephen’s 
church the following spring, to whom Monsieur 
and Madame On Dit were duly invited, and as 
duly made their friendly comments. 

**Who would have thought Maud Freye would 
marry a poor young lawyer—why, she might have 
had any of our wealthy scions!’’ said one. 

“ The idea of Mrs. Drayton’s trying matrimony 
a second time, at her age, and with a handsome 
income of her own!”’ said another. 

“ And old Percy Merrill’s playing the principal 
character in THE HONEYMOON, with one foot 
in the grave ; why, it is a farce!” 

“Ah,” chimed anotiier, * all the world’s a stage, 
and men and women simply players!” 

Mr. and Mrs. Merrill, and Mr, and Mrs. Loyd, 
however, are very happy in their marriages. 

Dot Merrill is traveling abroad ; it is reported 
that she is to marry a young duke, but as yet 
there has been no announcement “ officially.” 

Dr. Sewald is still a bachelor, When asked 
sometimes by curious old ladies why he does not 
marry, he answers ; “ 

“I would like my wife to be the loveliest 
woman in all the world; and as every married 
man thinks he possesses her, I must therefore 
content myself with simply being a “ looker-on 


in Venice,” 
(THE END.) 


A ROSE, 
BY E. F. F. 
In garden bed, by kindly hands attended, 
Nourished by sunshine and the nightly dew, 
Then safely housed from chilling winds defended, 
This little rose to fair perfection grew. 
Dainty in shape, and exquisite in color, 
Yet prized less dearly for its briliiant bioom 
Than for the sweetness of its inmos: being, 
That breathed in fragrant incense through the 
room, 





Fading at length, as fades all earth!y beauty— 
Its colors paled, its petals fell apart ; 

Yet, in its sad decay, those wafts of fragrance 
Still softly stole from out its faithfu! heart. 

So setting suns leave lines of light behind them; 
So the strain lingers when the song is o'er: 

So tender memories of our loved and !ost one, 
Are wafted backward from the Other Shore. 


So, too, not wisdom, talents, grace nor beauty 
Of any life the fullest charm should ‘ie ; 
The faithful heart, the loving, fervent spirit, 
Alone are worthy of thy God and thee. 
Pure thoughts, high aims, brave words, and noble 


actions 
Yield richer incense than the roses’ breath, 
And the perfume that comes of holy living 


Will lend a sweetness in decay and death, 
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PAUL’S TERM AT GRAYSMERE. 


BY MARY ELLA CORNELL. 


The long, slanting rays of the December sun- 
shine cast grotesque shadows upon the pure snow 
that surrounded the old school-house at Grays- 
mere. The huge elm tree, whose mossy boughs 
had waved above the roof for many a long year, 
was now leafless, and swayed to and fro in the 
bleak wind, 

The snow-covered path that led from the door 
bore upon its surface the impress. of many little 
feet, all pointing in an opposite direction from 
the house, showing plainly that the labors of the 
day were o’er ; in other words, ** school was out.” 
The little ones whose laughing voices had lately 
resounded through the winter air, had now de- 
parted for their several homes ; and the scene was 
deserted save by one slight, girlish figure, attired 
in a bright wrap, a combination of cloak and 
hood, whose scartet hue coritrasted prettily with 
the white snow heaped on every side. 

She tripped lightly along, with flushed cheeks 
and sparkling eyes; and as an occasional gust 
would come whirling along with greater force 
than usual, she would turn and walk backward, 
smiling to herself as it tried in vain to force the 
gay cloak from her shoulders. 

Having reached the door of the house, she gave 
a gentle tap; but receiving no answer, lifted the 
latch, and, after a moment’s hesitation, timidly 
entered. The only occupant of the room was a 
gentleman apparently about twenty-eight years of 
age, who was seated at the desk, with his head 
bowed upon his hand. The intruder thought for 
a moment he was asleep; at the sound of her 
footsteps, however, upon the uncarpeted floor, he 
started, and, raising his head, disclosed a grave, 
pre-occupied face; manly it certainly was, and 
should an observer hesitate before pronouncing it 
handsome, the bright smile that swept over his 
countenance on perceiving his visitor was all that 
was required to settle every doubt on the subject. 

The thoughtful expression gave place toa warm 
look of welcome as he extended his hand and 
said, smilingly : 

“ This is an unexpected pleasure, Miss Bertha. 
What happy chance may I thank for this un- 
looked-for visit ?” 

“Bertie Stanhope’s timidity vanished at the 
sound of the cheery voice; and she said, confi- 
dently: “I have come to ask a favor, Mr. Erick- 
son. You will grant it, will you not?” 

“That depends altogether upon what it may 
be. If it is in my power, I will certainly endea- 
vor to answer in the affirmative; but it must be 
something of importance that brings you this far 
from home on such a blustering day.’’ 

“Tt is simply this: the ladies of the town are 
desirous of holding a fair and festival for the re- 





lief of the poor, The pastor of the church has 
some conscientious scruples against allowing us 
to use that building for the purpose; the town- 
hall is out of the question on account of the ex- 
pense; and the only resort left us is to beg the 
use of this room. It will take place during 
Christmas week, and will not interfere with your 
school duties. We called on Mr. Burman, and 
he said it reste:. entirely with you. Come; say 
yes, for I will not listen to a refusal.” 

Mr. Erickson smiled indulgently as he looked 
into the anxious face, and gave a ready acquies- 
cence to the proffered request. Bertie only 
waited to hear his answer before beginning an 
eager examination of the room, talking gayly and 
volubly all the while. 

“This large closet will be the very place for a 
post-office, for you know we must have a post- 
office and a fortune-teller, or the affair would not 
be complete. Some of the folks talk of making 
me the sibyl of the evening; but who ever saw a 
gypsy with yellow bir, like this?” and she gave 
a spiteful little tug at the bright golden locks that 
surrounded her face. “ It appears to me, that if 
they want a gypsr ‘rtune-teller, they should have 
one whose appesrance corresponds with the char- 
acter. Now, / know a lady who is my beau 
ideal of what a gipsy prophetess should be: tall, 
stately, with jet-black hair and eyes, and clear 
brunette complexion. If she could only be per- 
suaded to take the character, I know Mrs, Forrest 
would carry out the idea better than I ever can.” 

Mr. Erickson had watched the girlish figure as 
she flitted around the room, and smiled quietly at 
her volubility; but at her last words he started 
suddenly, and in a quick, eager tone asked : 

“Whom did you say ?” 

Bertie looked at him in wondermeht, and re- 
plied: 

*« Mrs, Forrest, my sister’s governess, She has 
been with us about a month, but is very retiring, 
and refuses to see any company: that accounts 
for your never having met her in your visits to 
our house. I think you spoke as though the 
name was familiar; am I right ?” 

Mr. Erickson did not answer immediately, but 
after musing for a while, said slowly and evas- 
ively: 

“ You have aroused my curiosity, Miss Bertie. 
I would like to see this handsome governess of 
yours. What did you say her Christian name 
was ?”” 

“f. did not mention it at all, for the simple 
reason that I never heard it,” replied Bertie, pet- 
tishly, for it piqued her vanity that the gentleman 
should express so much interest in a “ mere gov- 
erness;” but a moment's thought made her 
ashamed of her petulant reply, and she continued : 
“She wears mourning, and seems to be a 
stranger in this vicinity. Mamma considers her 
a perfect treasure, and I begin to love her dearly. 
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It is singular you never heard me mention her 
name before this. I shall endeavor to prevail on 
her to attend our fair, and then you can satisfy 
your curiosity.” 

Her listener bowed absently and murmured to 
himself, “Can it be possible ?” and then, seeing 
the curious look upon his companion’s face, he 
answered the mute inquiry by saying : 

“I see you are surprised at my interest in an 
apparent stranger; but your words have given me 
cause to hope that a long search in which I have 
been engaged is at an end, and that I have found 
the object of my pursuit. I can not say any more 
now, but, if possible, persuade your friend to 
attend the fair, and then I shall have an oppor- 
tunity of knowing whether my conjecture is right; 
although I fear it will be another hope dashed to 
the ground,” 

Bertie assured him that she would do her best, 
and then, saying it was getting late, she moved 
toward the door. Mr, Erickson followed her 
out, and after locking the door, walked down the 
path at her side. 

“ You said that you had called upon Mr. Bur- 
man in reference to the school-house,” he said, 
after a few moments’ pause. ‘“ How did he seem 
to-day ?”’ 

“Much better, and assured us he would soon 
be able to resume his duties at school. You 
have no idea, Mr. Erickson, how grateful he feels 
toward you for supplying his place during his ill- 
ness, It must be very trying to you to bear the 
incessant noise and confusion of a school-room.” 

“I cannot say it is very disagreeable to me,” 
replied he, with a smile. “ Poor Burman is an 
old friend of mine, and when I came to Grays- 
mere three months since, and found him too ill to 
attend to*his duties, I hailed the opportunity to 
prove my friendship, and gladly relieved him fora 
season. I must acknowledge, however, that I will 
not grieve when he is able to resume his duties,” 

Bertie soon reached her home, and after parting 
from Mr, Erickson at the door, she went to her 
room and removed her wrappings, then seating 
herself at the window soliloquized thus: 

“ What possible interest can Paul Erickson 
have in Mrs, Forrest? He said he hoped to 
find in her the object of a long search in which 
he has been engaged. What cam that mean? 
It might be that Mr, Erickson is a lawyer, and 
that some great suit in Chancery has been decided 
in Mrs. Forrest's favor, and he is hunting up the 
successful claimant; or maybe,” and here a 
peculiar expression flitted over her face, “ maybe 
it is a new version of ‘ Evangeline,’ and he 1s 
the hero of the romance. But, no; she appears 
to be a widow, and an Evangeline could never 
love but once. I wonder who and what Paul 
Erickson really is: he is liked by every one, de- 
spite his grave manner. He always seems to 
unbend from his dignity when he is with me, and 





I love dearly to hear him converse—he is so in- 
telligent and well-read. But if he shoula find 
his ‘ Evangeline’ in Mrs, Forrest, I shall be over- 
joyed, although I suppose it would put an end to 
our intimacy,” The last was said with a sigh, 
and anything but a joyful expression. 

In the course of the evening, she took occasion 
to mention in a casual tone Mr, Erickson’s name, 
furtively watching the governess as she did so, 
She saw a sudden start, and the lady raised her 
head quickly,as she inquired : 

“ Mr, Erickson, did you say? Some friend of 
yours ?”” 

“Yes; he is our schoolmaster at present,” 
said Bertie, looking attentively at the eager face. 

Mrs. Forrest drooped her head with a slight 
sigh, and resumed her reading. 

Bertie gave a knowing little nod, saying to ber- 
self: “Ah! She knows the name, but does net 
dream that he would condescend to assume the 
duties of a country pedagogue. I will mot,say 
anything about Mr. Burman’s illness, or the way 
in which Paul came to take his place fo: a whiie. 
I will keep my own counsel until the night of the 
fair, and then witness the denouement.” 

Unselfish Bertie! She was more deeply inter- 
ested in the handsome teacher than she cared to 
acknowledge, even to herself; yet she was willing 
to lend her aid to bring these two people together, 
when their very meeting might be the death-blow 
to all her girlish visions.’ The black eye, intel- 
lectual countenance, and pleasant smile of Paul 
Erickson had made havoc in the hearts of several 
of the Graysmere damsels; and Bertie Stanhope 
had flattered herself that the grave lips unbent 
more readily at some sally of hers than at the 
most brilliant witticisms of others. 

The days passed rapidly, and at length the 
long-looked. for evening came. The school-house 
was a scene of merriment and confusion, Tables 
were placed here and there through the large room, 
where pretty maidens and comfortable-looking 
matrons disposed of their wares to any who would 
buy. 

Bertie had carried her point, and the large, 
well-ventilated closet was transformed into a 
“ post-office,” where the letters were distributed 
by pretty girls, who were kept constantly busy by 
the throng of eager faces who besieged them with 
demands for letters. 

In one corner of the room was erected a tent, 
and under its shade the “ gypsy queen” reigned, 
and read the stars for those who desired to peer 
into the mysteries of the future. 

Bertie was clad in a fantastic costume, and, 
despite the golden hair, made a very presentable 
sibyl, One after another of the promenaders 
would pass under the curtain that shadowed the 
entrance to the tent, and after a little while would 
emerge therefrom with smiling faces—for never 
was there a sibyl who predicted brighter fuiures 
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for those who sought her interpretation of hidden 
mysteries. At last, a well-known figure darkened 
the doorway, and a familiar voice inquired in 
tones of mock seziousness : 

“ What do the stars presage for me, faiz pro- 
phetess? Shall happiness gleam o’er my path- 
way, or is the future dark and gloomy ?” 

Bertie blushed as she took the extended hand, 
but, after looking attentively for a few moments, 
replied: “ Happiness, great happiness, awaits 
you, is even now at hand; the dearest wish of 
your heart is now about to be realized, The 
object you have sought long and vainly is near, 
and you will find yourself ere long blessed with 
all that will contribute to your happiness,” 

As she concluded, she raised her eyes to his to 
note the effect of her words, and was startled by 
what she saw there. The large black eyes were 
fixed eagerly and enquiringly upon her face; and, 
as she loosed her hold upon his hand, he caught 
hers in a detaining grasp, and bending nearer till 
his warm breath fanned her cheek, said softly: 

“ Do you know wéat is the dearest wish of my 
heart, darling ?” 

Bertie blushed, looked frightened, and drooped 
her head in confusion, She was at a loss for a 
reply, and just at this inopportune moment the 
curtain was drawn aside to admit another of the 
gay pleasure-seekers. Paul dropped the hand 
which he held, and stepped aside as the new- 
comer advanced toward Bertie, demanding her 
inspired interposition in her behalf. 

Paul walked to the door of the tent, and stood 
looking idly at the crowd swaying to and fro 
through the room, when suddenly his eyes rested 
upon a lady who had just entered, accompanied 
by Mr. and Mrs, Stanhope. He looked intently 
at her for a moment, and stepped back into the 
shadow of the tent as she drew near; she passed 
so closely by him that her mourning robe touched 
the curtains that concealed him from view. Just 
at this moment the visitor left the tent, and turn- 
ing to Bertie, Paul eagerly pointed toward the 
receding figure leaning upon her father’s arm, 
asking in a hurried tone : 

“ Is that the lady you mentioned the other day 
as your sister’s governess ?”’ 

“ Yes,” replied Bertie, while a pang of jeal- 
ousy made itself felt. 

“I must speak to her; can you not aid me in 
procuring an interview away from that curious 
crowd? Invent some pretext to summon her 
here, and I will.be unutterably grateful to you,” 
and in an excited, eager manner Paul again at- 
tempted to grasp her hand; but this time she 
turned coldly away, with a pale face and com- 
pressed lips, and taking up a pencil and paper 
from a tabie near, hastily wrote : 

“If you would know what the future has in 
store for you, come to the tent of the sibyl, 

“ BERTIE,” 





Calling a lad to her side, she bade him give 
the note to the lady she pointed out. She 
watched him in silence as he made his way 
through the crowd, and thrust the note into Mrs, 
Forrest’s hand. She saw the lady smile as she 
glanced at its contents, and after a few words 
with Mr. and Mrs. Stanhope, leave them and 
move toward the tent. 

Bertie then turned, and saying, “ She is com- 
ing ; doubtless you would prefer being alone,” 
left the tent by raising one of the curtains at the 
rear. 

Paul did not notice the chilling coldness of 
her manner, for at this moment the stately figure 
of the governess appeared in the doorway. 

Bertie found herself surrounded by a crowd of 
eager friends and besieged by questions: “ Are 
you tired of fortune-telling already, Miss Stan- 
hope ?” “Not going to become an ordinary. 
mortal so soon, I hope ?”’ and so on ad infinitum, 
From every lip came some remark, and all anx- 
iously desiring her to return to her post, At 
length she was almost carried along with the 
crowd to the door of the tent, and several stepped 
forward to enter. Supposing, with her usual 
thoughtfulness, that the present occupants would 
not like a half-dozen strangers to break suddenly 
in upon them, she sprang quickly forward, and 
motioning them back, said laughingly : 

“The queen must enter alone, good people; 
when she ’is seated in state, you may approach the 
throne,” 

Drawing aside the drapery, she entered the 
tent; her heart gave a quick bound as her eyes 
rested upon the couple before her. Paul was 
standing with his arm wrapped closely around 
his companion, and his head bowed until his lips 
touched her cheek, One quick glance, and 
Bertie exclaimed ; 

“I am sorry to interrupt you, but the public 
demand an entrance.” 

And as Paul loosed his hold of the lady, she 
called for the eager throng to enter, without giv- 
ing him time to utter a word. Half-a-dozen 
claimants for her magic aid made their appear- 
ance; and, after hesitating for a moment, and 
finding he would have no opportunity of speak- 
ing to her for awhile, Paul offered his arm to 
Mrs. Forrest, and they left the tent. 

Poor Bertie was compelled to resume her usual 
manner, and summon all her powers to her aid 
in order to answer the multitude of questions . 
which were propounded. By a great effort she 
succeeded in maintaining her assumed character 
until the gay crowd left her side and moved on 
to seek other amusements, Then she gave way 
to her surprise and indignation, What could it 
mean? He had called Aer “ darling,” had looked 
at her with seemingly lover-like eyes ; had clasped 
her hand, and ten minutes later she had found 
him with another clasped to his heart. “ Yes, I 
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am right; he has found his Evangeline,” she 
murmured, as tears filled her eyes. “I am glad 
for both their sakes, and I was foolish to suppose 
he could ever care for such a little insignificant 
creature as I am.” 

Just at this moment the curtains were again 
thrust aside, to give admittance to Mr. and Mrs, 
- Stanhope, Mr. Erickson, and Mrs. Forrest. 

Mrs. Stanhope bustled in, saying, with a little 
flutter of excitement in her tone : 

“ Bertha, child, come and rejoice with our dear 


friend. The strangest things sometimes occur in 
real life. Now, whom would you suppose Mrs. 
Forrest to be! But it is needless to ask you, for 


you would not guess in the wide world. She is 
neither more or less than Mr, Erickson’s own 
sister, for whom he has been searching for years.” 

Bertie raised her eyes to Paul’s face to seek 
confirmation of her mother’s words. He extended 
his hand and said, smilingly, “ Have you no word 
of congratulation for me?’ She murmured an 
inarticulate reply, and then Mrs. Stanhope ex- 
claimed : 

* Come, sit down, all of you; and do you, Mr. 
Erickson, explain this mystery. I am curious to 
hear the whole story, if you have no objections to 
making it public.” ‘ 

“None at all, I assure you,” replied Paul, 
heartily. “The facts, though rather romantic, 
are simply these: Pauline and I are the only 
children of a proud and wealthy Englishman; 
our mother dying during our childhood, we were 
left to the care of hired instructors, 

“At the age of eighteen, Pauline met and loved 
a poor American artist, who was disdainfully re- 
fused by my father, when he dared to aspire to 
her hand. Finding that ali her pleadings were in 
vain, Pauline determined to trust her future in 
the hands of her lover. They were privately 
married, and sailed for America, My father was 
enraged when he learned of their elopement, and 
forbade her name to be mentioned in his pres- 
ence. He returned all her letters unopened ; and 
as years passed, we lost all knowledge of her 
whereabouts. 

“Two years ago my father died, and I deter- 
mined to go to America, and find, if possible, my 
long-lost sister, I inserted advertisements in 
many of the leading journals, and frequented 
places of public resort, but all in vain. Some 
time since I chanced to visit your town, and in 
your schoolmaster found an old friend. I was 
tired of my idle life and fruitless search, and his 
illness gave me an opportunity to prove my friend- 
ship for him, and at the same time, try the effect 
of hard work to vanquish ens. 

“] assure you, some of the happiest hours of 
my life have been passed in Graysmere; and 
through my sojourn here, I have found the object 
of my long, and I began to think fruitless search. 

“ Pauline’s story is a simple tale of every-day 





life; her married life passed happily until about 
a year since, when her husband died, leaving her 
a childless widow, She obtained a situation as 
governess in a private family, where she remained 
until a short time ago, when she became an in- 
mate of your house ”’ 

Bertie’s eyes had been riveted upon his face 
during his recital, and as he concluded, she drew 
a long breath, and ejaculated: 

“It seems too good to be true—it sounds !ike a 
fairy tale. I am afraid I shall awake, and find it 
all a dream.” 

“ Maybe this will convince you that you are not 
asleep,” said Mr. Stanhope, mischievously, giving 
her a sharp pinch, and causing her to cry loudly 
for quarter. 

At this moment they became aware that the 
crowd was swaying toward the door, and the 
lights were being extinguished. The time had 
passed so rapidly that the hour was /ater than they 
had imagined. As Bertie stepped to the back of 
the tent to procure her cloak and hood, Paul fol- 
lowed her, and placing the wrap upon her shoul- 
der, whispered : 

** May I accompany you home? I wish to tell 
you what is ‘the dearest wish of my heart,’ which 
you assured me to-night was about to be real- 
ized,”’ 

Bertie bowed her head in token of assent, and 
accepting the offered arm, joined the crowd of 
persons issuing from the door. 

Mr. and Mrs. Stanhope, accompanied by Mrs. 
Forrest, proceeded directly home ; but Paul and 
Bertie did not make their appearance for an hour 
after. When they at last entered the house, Mrs. 
Stanhope exclaimed : 

“A pretty way to treat your newly- found sister, 
young man; what excuse have you to offer for 
your conduct?” 

Paul drew his blushing companion forward as 
he replied : 

“ Pauline will forgive me when she learns that 
I have been doing my best to procure her another 
relative, in the form of a sister; and it only re- 
mains for you to say whether I have succeeded 
or not.” 

Mr. Stanhope understood the position of affairs 
in an instant, and gave a hearty assent to his pro- 
posal, only saying, as he drew his hand across his 
eyes: 

“You won’t take her away from us, Paul ? 
You won't take our eldest child away to Eng- 
land ?” 

“ No, sir; I have no desire whatever to return 
to my native country. It has no attractions for 
me now; the only persons who care for me are 
here; and when I realize ‘the dearest wish’ of my 
heart,’ and claim Bertie as my wife, I shall be 
perfectly happy in this, my new home.” 

When the spring-time came once more, Mr. 
Stanhope was compelled to procure a new gov- 
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erness for his little girl, for Pauline had consented 
to share the home of her brother and sister. 

Mr. Burman was profuse in his thanks to Paul 
for his kindness in taking his place during his 
illness; but Paul assured him it was through that 
means that he found both his sister and his wife. 


FRESHNESS OF SPRING TIME. 


BY HOLLIS FREEMAN, 
Now the daffodils are nodding 
Their gold heads to sun and wind, 
While the primrose, pale and starry, 
Hidden in green nooks we find, 
E’en the dark pines on the hillside, 
We in fresher beauty see ; 
Down by murmuring brooks the hawthorns 
Fill the air with spicery. 





Let us open doors and windows 
To the sweet and pleasant spring, 
For glad music, pomp, and pageants, 
Flowerets, banners, she doth bring, 
Warmer air and outdoor pleasures, 
Bluer skies and longer hours ; 
Captives creep from frosty prisons, 
Joy awakes the sleeping flowers, 


Okt if worn and faded spirits, 
And dim, weary, throbbing brains, 
Could but feel the freshened vigor 
That is smiling o'er earth's plains— 
If the tender blue and sunshine, 
And the scented wind, would sweep 
Through those sad and faded chambers 
Of the soul where shadows creep— 


If the sap of this new lifetime 
Could through weary pulses flow, 
While chill thoughts of winter sadness, 
Melt beneath the gulden glow— 

If the freshness of the spring-time 
Breathed new hope upon our hearts— 
Then would gloom and dust and cobwebs 
Gladly from our lives depart. 

— «@o ——__- 
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BY DAPHNE LAUREOLA, 


CHAPTER I. 


THE FIRM. 





ELLIOTT & HOWE, 


DRESSMAKING ESTABLISHMENT. 





Such was the announcement, in brightest gilt, 
on a refined blue background, that flashed out 
across the busiest thoroughfare of a certain gray 
and sober city, one cheery winter’s day. Under- 
neath were a pair of startlingly clean, wide win- 
dows, gay with fashion plates and fancy work, 
aud an open door revealing a rather bare but 
neat interior, having as its prominent point a 
VOL. clui—10. 





headless, awful female form, attired in an elabor- 
ate yellow cambric, and a stylish matelassé cloak. 
Behind one of the dazzling windows, not so 
prominent as the yellow cambric femaie, but pos- 
sibly more attractive, there might be visible to a 
penetrating eye, a sober little living figure, clad 
in gray and brown; now lowering her face over 
the work in her lap; now darting a sharp glance 
over the fashion plates, out toward the sunny 
street. The subdued “ click-click” of a sewing 
machine, from the further interior, was the only 
sound that broke the stillness for awhile; then it 
suddenly ceased, and presently the little gray and 
brown figure heaved a sigh, and rising, pushed 
open the inner door and entered, 

This inner room contained a sewing machine, a 
table, a sofa, a large mirror, and a superpaturally 
tall young lady, clad in a heavy, lustreless dark 
blue silk, This garment was yet without sleeves, 
with great white stitches sprawling about, and was 
one of those statuesque, wrongfully-abused dresses, 
clinging from throat to knee, then flowing out- 
ward in a narrow train, which are so beautiful 
when conceived, constructed, and adjusted with 
propriety. The young lady was standing with 
her back to the mirror, and her head craned round . 
to examine the flow of the train, so that when, in 
the mirror, a gray and brown figure appeared at 
an open door, ou¢ of the mirror, a lovely face, 
with satiny pale gold hair, peered over a blue silk 
shoulder at the “ Howe”’ of the firm, with an air 
of great complacency. 

“ Perfect, isn’t it, Patsy?” she questioned. 

“ Queenly!”’ came the hearty response—then 
anxiously, “ but I hope you’ve left wide seams. 
It isn’t every one that suffers from such a waist, 
you know; Madame le Brun, for instance,” with 
a curl of the lip. “ Not exciting, as yet, is it, 
Rose ?” 

“ There has been no ‘rush,’ as we secretly ex- 
pected.” 

The tall young lady briskly unpinned the 
unfinished dress, and slipped out of it and into a 
modest merino; then she said : 

* Have they all passed by on the other side? 
How many, and who? And did they notice our 
sign? There, plait this strip, and tell me about 
it,”? and she went back to the “‘click-click”’ of the 
machine, 

Patsy Howe perched herself on the edge of 
the table, in view of the outer shop, and crossed 
her small feet with the air of a Raconteur. 

“First M. D. came by,” she said, smiling 
demurely. “He took off his blue spectacles, 
turned red, and sighed deeply, but he went by 
without looking in. Then came Monsieur le 
Grand, Fred Raymond, twirling his cane with 
an air, and with him, Rat—”’ 

Rose looked up in bewilderment. “I cannot 
keep up with your nicknames,” she said, helplessly. 

“ Well, Mr. James, then,” with a gesture of. 
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resigned excuse. “They both stopped short, 
gazed—stared, rather !—ejaculated, ‘By Jove!’ 
with emphasis, and on they went. Then came, 
with hardly a pause, Adolphus Pate (the Dol- 
phin) and Inglesby (the Seal). Of course, they 
brayed like two donkeys ’—with a vicious tug at 
the silk—* as they do at everything, and then the 
Seal said: ‘Bully for them!’ and they stayed 
and stared till my fingers ached to hurl the 
yard measure at them. But I wouldn’t look 
up, and began to hum softly in my sweet, 
musical voice, so ¢hey passed on, (I don’t blame 
them.) Old Mr. Bray caught sight of the sign, 
and called across to Mowry—that bald, old, 
self-made goose, you know—*Look here, my 
friend, just look!’ and when he crossed over 
pompougly, swelling his waistcoat, he caught him 
by the sleeve, and, staring at the sign, said, with 
achoke: ‘Devil take me! God bless ‘em! 
Darned plucky!’ Indeed, Rose, I am quoting 
correctly—yow needn’t look so shocked! That’s 
exactly what he said !” 

“And Mr, Mowry ?” 

“ Mister Mowry—odious old beast—puffed ont 
again, and said: ‘Oh, aw—quite sensible. Mrs. 
Mowry shall patronize them, We like to en- 
courage home trade!’’ and all he got was, ‘ Good 
God, man! do you know who they are? Elliott 
and Howe! You'd have been glad, sir, g/ad, if 
that child’s father had let you black his boots! 
Thunder and blazes! Patronize? Good Lord!’ 
and off he went, leaving the Mowry scarlet and 
‘wisibly swellin’ before my wery eyes!’ (I wish 
he might burst, like the Frog in the Fable.) 
How lovely, Rose! We shall be patronized by 
Mrs. Mowry—by Lard, and Bacon, and Molasses 
—ugh !” 

«Lard, and bacon, and molasses,’ are excel- 
lent—taken separately,” the Elliott said demurely, 
her bright little scissors darting destruction 
among the basting threads, “ Go on.” 

“ IT can’t remember all, you know. The wom- 
enkind don’t turn out so early—the shoppers, I 
mean, but some bedizened females did come by 
—the milliners over the way, I believe; and they 
snickered, and brandished their parasols, and 
predicted a ‘smash.’ And then old Nora passed 
across the way. Poor, dear old thing! Eyes 
front, head erect, and lips as tight and proud as 
ever. She wavered at sight of the sign, though, 
and looked over with a wistful sort of smile, 


Then she glanced at the clock on the steeple, | 


and bolted into the music store, with an anxious 
face—” 

a Quick, quick ! Madam le Brun!” the Elliott 
whispered, with an excited motion towards the 
door; and Patsy Howe slipped down from the 
table, and advanced demurely, tucking her thim- 
ble into her apron pocket as she went. 

A great, rustling, shining, fluttering creature was 
descending from a small pony phaeton at the door. 





She entered hesitatingly, looked round with a 
rather embarrassed attempt at dignity, half ex- 
tended her hand, then drew it back, flushing. Pat- 
sy’s sharp gray eyes did not fail to note ‘his embar- 
rassment with a twinkle; but she did nothing to 
relieve it, staring straight into the well-fed face; 
with a blank smile of complacent expectation, 

“ Miss—” 

“ Howe!” Patsy interposed, quickly, with a 
little dressmaker’s courtesy ; “ the ‘Howe’ of the 
firm—ready to execute orders with taste and 
dispatch. Delighted to secure Madame le Brun’s 
patronage. We have a handsome, dark blue 
silk, made up in the latest style, as a sample of 
our dressmaking. Shall I show it to you? No 
trouble, I assure you !’’ and off she darted to the 
inner room, 

“Hand it over, Rose. I am a great success 
as a show-woman already! I have dazed her 
completely, She is steadying herself by the 
counter, and breathing hard. She was rather 
scared, you know, for fear I might shake hands ! 
And now she is trying her very best to forget 
how often she has besought the ‘ Howe’ of the 
firm—and the ‘ Elliott,’ too, for that matter—to 
‘join a few friends’ at a ‘ small German’ (which 
always turned out a regular crush) !—trying to 
forget how pleased she was to see us sweep over 
her polished floors, in our ‘ simple but elegant’ 
costumes of tarletan and tulle. Ah, those old 
times! How we enjoyed her suppers with 
serene condescension! How we endeavored to 
flirt with that heavy le Brun! For we were 
‘eligible’ then—poor, but exclusive! What 
merry, struggling, shamming, worried times those 
wete! How we fought to keep up appearances ! 
How we “ed with our happy looks, and fresh 
costumes, and haughty airs—while at home we 
starved, and murmured, and worked, in secret 
bitterness and shame !” 

She had forgotten Madame le Brun, with a 
far-off gaze fixed on the dress she held. 

“It was Nora and I, of course, I mean; for 
you were the stately Miss Elliott then, sweeping 
about like a queen, and giving me only a pleas- 
ant nod and a smile now and then, How I 
used to envy you your imported bonnets—your 
wonderful toilettes that could have come from 
no earthly hands but Worth’s !” 

The sad, sad smile in the blue eyes recalled 
her with a start. 

“But I envy not the past, White Rose. Oh, 
it is so much more jolly to begin at the very low- 
est rung of the ladder and look up to the next, 
than to stand at the top and feel it crumbling 
under your feet; isn’t it, old girl? I’m not glad 
your father failed, you know ; but I do think—! 
de think that sign, with its ‘Elliott & Howe,’ is just 
the finest thing in the world. And, oh! Madame 
le Brun is right by the money drawer.” - 

Perhaps it was because of the utter emptiness 
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of that money drawer, that Rose emphasized 
Patsy’s exit with a short laugh, and then a short, 
sharp sigh. 

Madame le Brun kas had time to grow languid 
and dignified, as befits a Mrs. Brown whose hus- 
band has “made his million”’—and who has 
visited Par-ee,”” and thereby returned “Madame 
le Brun.” She has “‘ just come to look around,” 
she says ; admires everything with condescending 
indifference, makes a few trifling purchases, and 
sweeps out with a slight nod and an elaborately 
indifferent “Good morning! I shall certainly 
recommend this charming little establishment.”’ 

“ Very sensible, indeed !” she soliloquizes, as 
she gathers the reins and prepares to drive away. 
“ They know their place, apparently, and do not 
presume on their former prosperity. I shall cer- 
tainly patronize them as much asI can. We, of 
the old regime, should endeavor to uphold our 
less fortunate sisters of the broken-down aristoc- 
racy ;” this with an an air of dignified benevo- 
lence, practiced to impress the Ellersleys, and 
others of the ‘* haut ton” to whom these remarks 
must be made. 

Could she but have heard the disgusted little 
laugh that followed her exit, or beheld the vicious 
grimace with which her unconscious back was 
favored, by the meek and modest obliging little 
Howe! 

This was but the beginning. Thus it went on 
all day, and numerous orders were recorded by 
the quick little fingers in the great book behind 
the counter. But, by and by, customers came too 
fast for Patsy to rush in and put Rose almost into 
hysterics by her mimicry. Indeed, her throat 
began to feel dry, and her cheeks to burn. She 
was growing tired already; and not only tired, 
but cross and desperate, this hot-hearted little 
thing. For thoughts thronged brisk and fast 
while the languid customers conversed idly over 
the fashion plates; and the satirical eyes grew too 
weary to note the oddities that had at first won 
from her such wicked glee. Even little Patsy, 
who tried so hard to view life from its comic side, 
had her moments of tragic despair; and one of 
them came to her now as she faced these languid 
ladies bravely, and a little defiantly, from her 
place behind the counter, There was such a bar- 
rier between them now, she felt. And when a 
richiy-dressed girl, with a pouting, pretty face, 
entered, clinging coaxingly to an old man’s arm, 
Patsy looked across at her with misty eyes, It 
was just so, she thought—just so she used to walk 
with Aim—just so her father used to meet her 
coaxing eyes—just so! so proud and fond. At 
last she burst in with a look like a hurt child, 
crying: 

“ Go out, Rose, 
serve no longer. 

Rose laid aside her work silently, 


Give me your work. I can 
Let me have some peace !”” 
She, too, 


looked tired, and perhaps the change would prove 





a rest. But Patsy grew remorseful as she watched 
the patient way in which she settled her collar 
and cuffs before the glass. 

“I’m a beast!” she said, ferociously, laying 
her impulsive arm about the girl’s slim waist. 
* What do you suppose I have done? Dear old 
Mrs. Rutledge came ,in, with her sweet, gentle 
face bright and smiling. She walked straight up 
with her hand outstretched, ‘ My dear, let me 
congratulate you on your successfu: opening,’ she 
said; ‘you deserve to succeed.’ I was just 
serving that detestable Mowry, and my blood was 
boiling, and my mind poisoned. So what did I 
do but drop a prim courtesy, and say, ‘ Will serve 
you presently, ma’am—be seated!” The old 
lady looked hurt, and watched me sadly, till the 
Mowry animal had left; and then she leaned 
across the counter and said, ‘ My dear, I have a 
word to say to you: Your own, and your father’s 
Jriend, forsake not! Don't let false pride lead 
you into error!’ Rose, I am ashamed of myself! 
I must have been mad! ‘ We have no friends,’ 
I answered sharply. ‘ We want customers now, 
not friends But I did not realize what I had 
said till she moved off with her own sweet dignity, 
shaking her dear white head, and saying sadly: 
‘I am sorry; I am of a customer—only a friend !’ 
Then I could have bitten my tongue out. Some 
one came in, so I muttered an excuse, and bolted 
in to you.”’ 

There was no time to lose, so Rose merely 
stooped and gave her a silent kiss before she 
hastened out. It had been a hard day, indeed it 
had! the Firm confided to M, D., of the blue 
and spectacles, who called to take them home at 
dark, after a small boy had darted in and put up 
the shutters—like ‘ greased lightning,” Patsy 
said, laughing to show how little tired she was! 
M. D., watching from behind his blue spectacles 
the pale, gay, little face, was not deceived by the 
evanescent mischief of that look. Yet how could 
he help laughing when she peered up, with a 
twinkle, from under the brim of her hat, and 
poured forth such a stream of utter, utter nonsense ? 

“M. D ?” she was saying; ‘ why, it stands for 
a great many things. It’s comprehensive—like 
your glance !—that’s why I call youso, M. D.? 
Mark Drayton (a sober name, that !)—Mourning 
Dove—Mighty Diviner-——- Mad Dog !— Melan- 
choly (that is, 4/ue) Devils! (7 have them some- 
times !)—Medicinal Doctor! (the aptest of all !) 
—and if you like it, My Dear!” 

“If I thought that ever—’’ Mark Drayton, of 
the blue spectacles, began bashfully; but Patsy 
Howe broke in again: 

“ Mademoiselle Ell.yot/ The Etablissement is 
closed for the night. Venez! I am famished, and 
so is votre frére. Medical students are toujours 
faim. Skeietons are not nourishing food, taken 
to the exclusion of all else, See,” she added, 
with a smile, up into the blue glasses, “I am 
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cultivating a ‘ few French phrases’—like Madam 
le Brun. In my young and ignorant days I 
considered English interlarded with French about 
as elegant as a patch-work quilt; but now I 
know that a dressmaker must, above all things, 
be Parisienne / Am I not progressing ?” 





CHAPTER II. 


A MAN IN IT, OF COURSE. 

It was a bare, square, small room, with white 
walls, a spotlessly clean floor, a great wardrobe, 
a little white-draped dressing table, topped by a 
cracked mirror, three chairs, and a low bed, with 
a striped shawl supplementing its ordinary 
spreads, for the night was cold and damp. A 
kerosene lamp blazed on a chair, in dangerous 
proximity to the head of the bed, and to the 
brown head of Howe (of the firm of “ Elliott & 
Howe”) which had fallen back in a tired and 
unconscious attitude on the pillow. One bare 
arm lay exposed on the striped shawl, and the 
cold little fingers held loosely a handsomely- 
bound Bible, rather shabby at the corners, open 
at the first blank page. On this was written, 
** Patsy; from her loving father,” and under the 
words was a photograph. Of a man, of course— 
and mot of Patsy’s “ loving father.” 

« Suchascene! Upon this enter a blue water- 
proof, a dripping half-closed umbrella, a pair of 
benumbed hands, a roll of music—Nora, indeed, 
of the pale and haughty face. She glances at 
the bed, rids herself of the music and umbrella, 
and drawing nearer, looks at the photograph, and 
heaves a heavy sigh. Consciousness suddenly 
flashes into the face on the pillow. The girl 
feels Nora’s presence without raising her lids. 
The cold fingers close over the photograph and 
Book, and draw them under the striped shawl, 
and then the gray eyes unclose with a defiant 
snap. 

“ Wet ?” she asks. 

“Yes,” Nora answers, with equal brevity, be- 
ginning to tug at a pair of muddy boots, with a 
frown between her brows. 

Patsy watches her in silence—watches her 
divest herself of her waterproof, unpin the skirt 
of her worn black dress, examine its bottom 
flounce with an anxiety that ends in relief— 
watches her don a pair of white stockings and 
high-heeled slippers. It is not until she moves 
the lamp to the dressing-table and begins to take 
down her hair before the cracked glass, that the 
silence is broken. 

“ Flip ?” Patsy remarks, interrogatively. 

“ Flip,” Nora answers, affirmatively. 

After which mysterious utterances there is 
silence again. ‘Then Patsy says, with a little 
flush that Nora cannot see : 





“ Nora, I know what you think; but it isn’t 
so!” . 

“IT don’t think anything !’’ Nora answers, ina 
sweet, tired voice. ‘‘I only fear for you, Pat. 
Pat,” with a faint manifestation of interest, “ Pat, 
is he nice ?” 

* About as nice as Flip,’’ Pat answers, mock- 
ingly ; “that is, as detestable as most men are! 
Nora,” after a pause, “why do you skin your 
hair back so tight? The rocts will actually start. 
It is painful to watch you.” 

* Don’t watch me, then !” Nora says shortly. 

“And why do you put that red bow on the 
very ¢op of your head ?” 

Nora’s arms drop on the dressing-table, in a 
nerveless way. “I am so tired !’’ she says; then 
almost fiercely: “ For mercy’s sake, let me alone, 
or I shall hate you !” 

Patsy writhes in the bed, as if with a pang 
of bodily pain. “It wanted only this—only 
this,”’ she confides to the pillow. “ Poverty, then 
dissensions ; then hatred, despair, suicide!’ She 
brings forth this climax in an almost audible 
whisper, and resumes‘her contemplation of Nora’s 
movements, with a softening face. By and by 
she says gently : 

“Put on my white lace tie—that fichu is too 
rumpled, Nora.” 

Nora hesitates, with a tremor of her haughty 
lip; then shakes her head, and pins on quickly a 
barb of torn black lace, with a gay red knot in 
front. Then she comes over, and smiles a beau- 
tiful smile into Patsy’s eyes. 

“Are you sure it is‘not so?” she asks, a 
little wistfully. 

“I have said,” Pat answers with impatience. 
“How late you came home, Nora! Did you 
take the cars ?” 

“ Yes; but I did not expect to find you in bed.” 

“T had a little headache, and I thought Flip 
might come. I was tired, and I wanted to be 
out of the way. Were your scholars very inhar- 
monious to-day ?” 

Nora has gone back to the glass. “I look so 
old,” she says, without answering ; “ so worn—so 
pale—so old! I ought to—I am twenty-eight. 
But I don’t wan? to look so old! Suppose,” and 
she raises a bottle of Eau de Cologne, and mo- 
tions with a piece of red ribbon towards her 
colorless cheeks. 

“No, no!” Patsy cries, starting up; “not 
that! Ah, Nora, do not come to that! Let us 
be genuine! Genuine in our poverty, our cares, 
our fatigue, our misery /”” She utters a dry sob 
with the last word, and Nora says : 

“IT won’t then, Pat,” with a look that is in it- 
self a caress. “Good bye; I must go down to 
Flip.” 

“And I suppose,” Patsy says, in the old frivo- 
lous, indifferent way; “ I suppose I need not keep 
awake, for he won’t go home till mor-wimg—till 
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daylight doth appear!” with a yawn. After 
which, exit Nora. 

Patsy remains quite still for a while; then she 
draws out the photograph, and eyes it with a 
dawning smile. 

“ Nice?” she soliloquizes. ‘‘ Nose of the genus 
snub! Good forehead, horrid hair; jaw—well 
it is wot the jaw-bone of an ass! Eyes, stern; 
mouth ?— well, that mouth,” growing rather 
shame-faced, “ that mouth certainly 7s sweet and 
firm; but what a shocking collar, and what a 
villainous cravat !” 

“ Now, my friend,” she resumes, after a pause, 
“there must be an end of all this. It was all 
very well, Pat, when you had nothing better to 
do; but now,” then she grows quite red, turns 
her back to the light, which Nora had replaced, 
lays the photograph to her lips, with a lingering, 
tender kiss—then, turning suddenly, she holds it 
to the flame until only a few gray ashes are left 
on the seat of the chair. After which, she extin- 
guishes the light, hides her head in the darkness, 
and thinks. 

A strange thing occurs: she sees her “double.” 
It is hetself—Patsy Howe—but younger, plumper, 
gayer; in a thin white dress, on a broad moon-lit 
piazza, with her head against a honeysuckle vine. 
Just opposite, the moon is shining on the stern 
eyes, the mouth that certainly zs sweet and firm ; 
on the good forehead, and the grim jaw (that is 
not the jaw-bone of an ass) ; and that foolish little 
Double is gazing and listening, with her soul in 
her face. 

“T shall not marry until I am thirty,’’ the orig- 
inal of the photograph is saying, calmly. “ What 
a curious conversation this is, Miss Patsy! Ag if 
you could be interested in my plans. We men 
get so egotistical, when a pair of feminine eyes 
look interested. And yours do—you know they 
have a way of looking so! What I mean is, that 
I shall not be independent of debt and care till I 
am thirty, at least—perhaps not ther. I think it 
almost criminal to ask a woman to share poverty 
and trouble—and there are so many of them (bless 
their hearts!) ready to share it all for one they 
love—this tempts us to be selfish! But I mean to 
be an exception, if I have the strength. No mat- 
ter how I love her, I shall not let her guess it.” 

“ But—but—” the foolish little Doubie is say- 
ing, with struggling blushes, which the shadows 
kindly hide. 

“You mean that I may not find one willing to 
have me, if I wait till then,” the original inter- 
prets, coolly, “ Yes—I may not; that is true. 
Yet, though I think of that, I would not bind her 
now. I would not let her (of course, we both 
know that the ‘her’ is a fabulous being, as yet)— 
I would not let her sacrifice herself, even if she 
would, She should have the chance of meeting 
a richer and a better man.” 

Double finds her tongue. 








“Ah, men are so conceited!” she says, flip- 
pantly. “You think she would wait, on the 
mere chance of your loving her by the time you 
are thirty! Suppose she doesn’t, though (that 
fabulous girl !); suppose she meets and marries 
that better man !”’ 

“ Then I shall find my lot a bitter one, I fear,” 
he answers, sternly; then bending forward, in a 
gentle tone: “But what do you think—would 
she wait ?” 

“ If—if she loves you !’’ Double answers, in a 
tremulous voice. 

“Fool!” Patsy, the real, says bitterly from 
under the striped shawl, ‘Fool! You have 
learned wisdom, and, I hope, suspicion, too, in 
all these years. What made you think, oh, fool! 
that he meant you ?” 

Nora had gone through several bleak passages, 
and down a stairway and into a sitting-room, 
where was a small grate with a feeble fire, a big 
central lamp on a table, and a tall, haggard young 
man, clad in very neat but seedy black, being 
entertained by a faded lady, with a pinched face 
and hungry eyes. This lady rose with a flutter, 
on Nora’s entrance, 

“If you will excuse me,” she said, with atten- 
uated politeness; ‘‘I will go and attend to some 
household affairs that need my supervision.” 

The young man gave her as stately a bow of 
assent as if this little farce were brand-new, in- 
stead of being repeated every night. 

“ Certainly,” he said, in rather an absent tone. 

The faded lady faltered at the door. “Would 
you mind”’—with a little, ghastly smile—*“ woudd 
you mind my lowering the light? Young folks, 
you know, are partial to a tender twilight. I was 
young myself once, and Aow I hated the glare of 
gas! And the bills are so heavy, too.” This 
was clearly an after-thought. Then, a little hur- 
ried by Nora’s impatient gesture, she reduced the 
flame to a mere point, and hastened away. 

Nora dropped on her knees, and thrust the dis- 
abled poker right into the heart of the feeble fire, 
thereby dealing it a death-blow, “ From genteel 
poverty,” she exclaimed, with a bitter sigh, 
“¢ Good Lord, deliver us !’ ” 

“Don’t drive me mad!” the young man ex- 
claimed, with yet more bitterness. He had thrown 
himself into an arm-chair, and sat with his head 
bowed betwen his hands. 

“Flip!” Nora said, in dignified, yet mild, re- 
monstrance, 

* Don’t call me by that ridiculous name, child,” 
Flip said, sharply. Nora colored, but turning her 
proud look on him, it fell on the gray hairs of 
the bowed young head, and, at the sight, some 
melting thought made her face break into lines as 
gentle as a child’s, and brought the sleek head 
close beside his knee. 

“ Philip,” in a tone of infinite tenderness; “ do 
I add to your burdens? Do I, Philip?” 
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“Do you?” It came up from his very heart. 
“Do you? My darling! My poor little hard- 
worked girl! My heart’s light! My soul’s sal- 
vation! Do you?” And taking her face be- 
tween his thin brown hands, he gazed into her 
eyes, till Nora’s slowly filled with hot, deliciqus 
tears. To him, that small head, with its sleek, 
smooth hair, that worn, pale face, the little ribbon 
bow, the drooping shoulders, and the long fin- 
gers folded on his knee, were beautiful as afe 
the angels of God ; and she knew it. Slowly he 
bent and kissed her, and then thrust her away. 

“ Wretch that I am!” he cried; “to bind you 
to my broken life! Nora, leave me!” madly. 
“Nora, you are beautiful; go—leave me! 
Marry a better and a richer man than I. There 
were dozens, dying for a smile from you, then; 
don’t you remember? In the old days—when 
you were the belle—when I boldly took you from 
them all—insanely selfish !—madly dreaming I 
could make your life a happy one. Go! marry 
some one else! What am I, to keep you waiting 
all these dreary years ?” 

“ Where are the dozens?” Nora asked him, 
quaintly, clinging to the hand that thrust her off. 
“Where? Why, Philip, not one of them would 
have me now! Of all, there is left but you, and 
you are more than all to me! Why, Philip, are 
you tired of me, after all these years? I am not 
beautiful in any eyes but yours—and—and I 
couldn’t live without you, Flip, old boy !’’ 

There was no mistaking the truth of the tender 
voice, and Philip bowed his head. “ I don’t de- 
serve it! God knows I don't deserve it!” he 
said, simply, 





CHAPTER III. 


TROUBLES NEVER COME SINGLE, 

A sunny breakfast room, full of noise and peo- 
ple. A little shabby, no doubt. (We are not 
dealing with purple and fine linen here.) A little 
worn, as to the carpet—a little stained, as to the 
walls; yet, nevertheless, a very Paradise of 
warmth, and light, and love and home to Patsy, 
hesitating in the doorway, and trying to make 
herself heard above the din. The table was in 
great disorder: some chairs pushed away, some 
plates yet unturned. One small, white-headed 
fellow, taking advantage of the coufusion, was 
helping himself largely to sugar with a spoon, 
just taken from the hominy dish; another was 
pounding fiercely on the waiter with the handle 
of his fork, On the hearth was a smoking plate 
of waffles, and a coffee-pot, guarded by a little 
tot of a thing, who lay on her back on the rug 
with her pudgy feet in the air, singing “ Hold 
the Fort!” with tireless energy. 

An elderly man, with the sir of having just 
put the finishing and convincing touch to an 





argument, sat on one side, smoothing out his 
paper contentedly, preparatory to 2 comfortable 
perusal of its contents; but the argument 
seemed not yet at anend. For Mark, with his 
blue spectacles pushed into what Patsy called 
“the argumentative position ”’ (that is, on the top 
of his head), was talking excitedly with his 
mother, a large, colorless woman, with deprecat- 
ing and dissatisfied eyes—and the subject of the 
argument seemed to be Rose. She, however, 
was taking no share in it; but sat a little apart, 
quiet and grave, listening, but at the same time 
humming in a low voice, to a very wide-awake 
and bald-headed baby that lay cuddled in her 
arms. On a small table near her lay het hat and 
gloves, and a great bundle of completed work, 

Patsy was just comparing this cheery confusion 
with the silent and very light breakfast of tea and 
toast of which she had just partaken, shiveringly, 
with Nora, in their own chilly room, when Rose 
caught sight of her, and with a warning look at 
Mark, rose to her feet and came to meet her. 

“TI am ready,” she said, smiling. “ Please 
don’t notice the confusion. Won't you take a 
cup of coffee ?” ye 

But Patsy was already brooding over that 
warning look, and wondering what it portended. 
She was just in that expectant and excited state 
when every trifle seems portentous. So she de- 
clined, and did not forget that look, brooding 
over it all the way, and casting furtive glances of 
suspicion up at the sweet blonde face so far 
above her, at the pale golden braids she thought 
so beautiful, at the kindly blue eyes that would 
not meet her with their usual frankness, 

When they had unveiled the shining beauties 
of Silk and velvet, “set their house in order,” 
and settled to their daily tasks, Patsy said : 

“Out with it, Mademoiselle,” with a little 
attempt at a laugh. “Don’t keep me in sus- 
pense; there’s a dear! Tell me the worst at 
once; I haven’t lived for nearly a quarter of a 
century without gaining some courage.” 

Rose bent down from her stately height, and 
looked into the littke woman’s eyes. “I do feel 
like a traitor, Pat,” she said, with a quiver, for 
Rose was gentle as well as stately, “and I do 
hate to worry you, my dear!” 

Patsy set her teeth like a little veteran, and 
gazed back without flinching. She had met just 
so, an hour or two ago, Miss Pinkton’s timid re- 
quest for the rent that was overdue—firm withoudé, 
but oh! so quaking within, 

“Go on,” she said. Then, “No; just wait 
awhile. Let me guess first, Rose, I will tell 
you when I can bear it.” 

Then there was silence in which Patsy worked 
and thought. “ Rose is to be married,” she said 
to herself, “and withdraw from the firm. She 
knows I shall hate it, so she hates to tell me, 
First Rose, and then when Flip gets some 
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money, Nora—and J.” Her eyes grew wide 
with a sort of horror, her lip quivered, 

Talk as they may, the prospect of a lonely, 
loveless, toiling life, must come to a woman, 
however brave she be, with a keen sense of utter 
desolation ; and brave little Patsy wished for a 
moment, with a wish that was almost a prayer, 
oh, that she might only die! But she felt Rose’s 
wistful gaze, and her pretty smile came back, 

“Let me talk first,” she said, in her old gay 
fashion. ‘ There was a young Englishman,” she 
said, pausing to mark the effect of her words, 
“a very nice fellow, with whom my White Rose 
used to correspond,” 

The honest blue eyes merely grew a trifle 
more steady as they gazed out into the sunshine. 
Patsy stopped short, a little puzzled, She noticed 
how deep the blue shadows had grown round the 
gentle eyes. She noticed how thin was the deli- 
cate face. She noticed that there came no blush 
and no smile to that face, but a little frown in- 
stead, as if of pain. It had grown so thin, so 
pale, in the last two months; she was sure it 
must be the sewing, Had not she herself felt the 
effect of this close confinement in her aching 
chest and head, in her loss of appetite and sleep ? 

‘‘ What ever became of him ?” she asked, ab- 
wplly, 

‘‘He married, I believe,” Rose answered, 
slowly. 

“ When ?”’ Patsy asked. She too was gazing 
now inte the sunshine with averted eyes. 

“TI saw the notice about two months ago,” 
Rose said, a little wearily; “ but he has nothing 
to do with the subject in hand,’’ 

Hadn’t he ?—Patsy wondered. Hadn’t he? 
She was almost sure he had. But Rose was go- 
ing on. 

“ Patsy, are you much worse off than you were 
at first ?”? she asked her anxiously. 

“ Worse off? Why, #0, my dear. We have 
paid back every cent we burrowed at the first ; 
we have supported ourselves, somehow, for six 
long months; we have finer wardrobes than we 
ever had before, almost (*‘ Walking advertise- 
ments!’ as Nora calls us); and, though I owe 
Miss Pinkton one month’s rent, and though our 
money-drawer is almost empty now, through hav- 
ing paid our debts just yesterday, see every 
prospect—unless there suddenly springs up more 
vigorous competition—every prospect, my dear, 
of making a fortune! Just think of that: not a 
diving—but actually a fortune !”’ 

Rose did not smile, but her steady eyes winced 
a little. 

“And, Rose, my White Rose, as soon as we can 
afford it, you must take a holiday—you look so 
pale. We can hire some one to take your place 
for a while. Ah, Rose, no doubt good times are 
coming! Do you know that Madam le Brun 
drove up yesterday, to press us to meet a few 


friends at her house? I modestly but firmly 
declined” —with a twinkle. “How funny it 
would be to those ladies of fashion to have to 
meet their dressmakers! To feel, when our eyes 
fell on them, how clearly we were reading the 
secrets of those statuesque and perfect forms! 
And our old visitors are crowding back—to Pink- 
ton’s dismay. The momentary hesitation of the 
beau monde is over. It is decided that we have 
‘not lost caste by our ‘dress-making folly.’ Was 
such a thing ever known in any other city—that 
dressmakers might shine in society? Why, what 
a triumph we might have if we would! Rose, 
say something {/ Tell me—I can bear it now.” 

“ Papa says I must give it up,” Rose answered, 
quietly. “ His business is improving. Mark is 
able to help us now. Mother has been violently 
opposed from the first. And my health, they 
say,’ with a little wistful smile, “ my health is 
failing. I am to go next month to the seaside, 
Papa gives me a week to arrange our business in. 
Will you keep on? I wish—I wish—” 

Then she began, in her turn, to watch Patsy’s 
face; to note how very, very frail the girl had 
grown; to mark the restless glitter of the big gray 
eyes, the spot of red on either check, the heaving 
of the chest, from which issued, at times, a rack- 
ing cough. 

“Oh, Patsy!’ she cried, suddenly, seizing the 
steadily-working hand; “ has it all been a mis- 
take? Was our plan foolish, after all? Patsy, 
tell me that it isn’t sewing that has made you grow 
so thin ?” 

Patsy turned a pair of eyes on her that had, 
somehow, never before seemed so clear, so brave, 
and so beautiful. 

“Thin?” and she uttered a gleeful laugh. 
“ Why, I’d make two of you in width? What 
has come to my White Rose? Why does she 
eye me in such a pathetic way?” And, indeed, 
it was such a pathetic way, that Patsy gulped 
over a lump in her throat, despite her gleeful 
laugh. But she had her wits about her, this little 
woman of business. 

“ Here,’ she said, taking down the book of 
orders from the shelf, and opening it with a fero- 
cious frown, “ see here,” and she ran her finger 
swiftly down the page. “Just what I thought! 
We have orders that we may fulfil, by hard work, 
in a week, if Nora and your mother help a little. 
Let us say nothing of this fora week, We will 
pretend we are over-crowded, and refuse further 
orders. By that time I shall decide what I shall 
do. Should nothing else turn up, I shall ‘run it’ 
alone!’ This, with quite an air, the brown head 
upheld defiantly, 

Rose drew her hand across her sweet blue eyes 
and smiled down on her partner, ‘ Very well,” 
she said; “I shall say nothing for a week, I 





hope you will make enough to pay Miss Pink- 
ton,” 
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It was a dull, drizzly day, and the time dragged 
heavily. Customers were few and far between. 
By and by, the blue waterproof hove in sight. 

“ Nora!’’ Patsy said, witha catch of her breath. 
“ With her veil down! Rose, did you ever see 
old Nora with a veil like that before ?” 

“No!” Rose answered, looking up from piles 
of green cashmere. “Not so thick. What 
then ?” 

“What then? Ah, you may well ask ‘ what 
then !’’’ Patsy cried, clenching her thin little fist. 
“What then? Why, she is crying behind that 
veil. Crying, my Nora! And all because her 
Flip has lost his place—has gone away to try and 
plant a barren spot his father left him years ago— 
a place they ca// a rice plantation, but which has 
not yelded twenty bushels to the acre, I believe, 
for tweaty years or more. A wretched spot, 
where even mushrooms will not flourish. And 
she misses her Flip!” grimly. “She misses, I 
suppose, that seedy black coat, that dissatisfied 
face, from Miss Pinkton’s little parlor, when she 
comes hon « from her work at night. Oh, these 
men! What weary hearts they give us! Thank 
God, I do not care a snap for one of them! Nora! 
oh, Nora!’’ rushing to the door with a flutter of 
green silk behind her; “Come over! Come 
across! We mean to have a splendid luncheon, 
and we want you to help.” 

But Nora motioned to the steeple clock, and 
shook her head, “Later /”’ she motioned, “Later 
I will come.” 

When she does come, it is with her own sweet, 
haughty smile, although her eyes are very red 
above. No one refers to Flip, and the three 
chatter briskly of the work in hand, of rival 
shades of popular tints, of vanishing princesse 
shapes, of feathers, and fur, and fringe, of bou- 
rette and matelassé, and glacé and moire, until 
their tongues are tired. , 

By and by Patsy runs out to get the promised 
luncheon, and comes back, panting, with her 
arms quite full; and her eyes, too—so full that 
they run over, as she deposits her parcels and 
drops into a chair, 

“Why, Pat?” It is Nora’s own 
voice, half-question, half remonstrance. 
Pat f’ 

“Yes,” Patsy answers, with a sort of sob. 
“It’s nothing particular—only ‘it never rains, 
but it pours!’—nothing particular; only you 
must know, Nora, that in a week—yes, Rose, I 
must tell her, now!—in a week the partnership 
of Elliott & Howe must be dissolved, and Howe 
must vanish too, or run the concern alone. And 
it was borne in upon me just now,” with a half- 
sad, half-merry twitch of the month, “that 
Howe had better vanish, too! Down the street, 
just four doors off—yes, mademoiselle Elliott, it 
is true !—a fine store has just been opened, with 
‘Madame Facods’ on the door, and ‘Latest Paris 
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Styles.’ A German Jewess, you must know, my 
dears! but she talks with a choke, and a splutter, 
and a cough, and a lisp, and that seems foreign, 
and consequently attractive. German, but Paris- 
ienne nevertheless! Madame le Brun’s phaeton 
is at the door, of course; and within I saw Mrs. 
Mowry, that self-made and badly-made female, 
who likes to encourage home trade! Our other 
patronesses were all there, and among them, 
Mrs. Rutledge. I couldn’t bear it! I couldn’t, 
girls, you know! And then,’’ in a choked 
voice, “I met Miss Pinkton. She was coming 
out of her grocer’s, in a very bad humor, and 
clutched me at the door. ‘ The man won't give 
me any more credit !’ she said, with her poor old 
hungry eyes fixed on my face, as though she 
would like to eat me! ‘I shall really have to 
call on you and your sister for the money you 
owe. If not forthcoming, I shall be compelled 
to beg you to let me have my room. I try not to 
be hard on you, Miss Howe, but—I am starving!’ 
Nora, / haven’t a cent; have you? And then,” 
and down went the brown head with a thump, 
“to come in here, and see you two—my Rose, 
so pale, and Nora, with such proud and miser- 
able eyes. And we were just going to ask her, 
worn out as she is, to help us with our work! 
And poor Flip gone besides! Oh, it is too 
much ! too much !” 

“Too much?” It was the bitter voice that 
had uttered its protest against genteel poverty. 
“Too much? Why, Patsy, that is not all! I 
have plenty of leisure to help you work,” with a 
smile that is curiously sad. “ You have not yet 
filled up the list of our troubles. Rose is ill 
(though she says noi). Yow are thin and fever- 
ish and far from strong, in danger of losing your 
work and your shelter at once. Flip has gone, as 
you say, but that’s not all. Have you heard of 
the new Professor—lItalian, I believe.” 

“No!” with a gasp. 

“ Well, it matters not. He has given me 
plenty of leisure. They tell us ‘ Time is money,’ 
so I am rich, indeed. Six of my scholars have 
left me for him. I have but two left, and but 
one dollar in my purse to pay Miss Pinkton, and 
it is thirty that we owe her!” 

They were only girls, and lonely and over- 
worked, so' what wonder that suddenly their 
brave airs failed them, and the sisters clung to- 
gether with a cry of “Oh, what in the world 
shall we do ?” 

Rose, turning aside her head, while her breast 
heaved in sympathy, waited, without a word, till 
Nora’s face resumed its sweet and haughty smile, 
and Patsy cried, with brave and merry emphasis : 
«What babies! And we have a whole week 
yet! Surely we shall pay Miss Pinkton in a 
week. Let’s play that it’s all right, and have a 
jolly time, at least for six days more. Altogether 
—let’s be up and doing.”’ 
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CHAPTER IV. 


SMASH, 


It was the last day of the six. There was a 
deceptive air of magnificent prosperity about 
Howe and Elliott’s establishment, notwithstand- 
ing Madame Jacobs. The windows bristled with 
gay plates and wonderful new fabrics. 

“* Die game,’ is my motto,” Patsy said to re- 
monstrating Rose. “ Keep that machine clicking, 
if you have nothing better to sew than wrapping 
paper, and nothing better to thread your needle 
with than twine. Rush in and out in a different 
costume twenty times an hour. Get Nora to 
glide in with the air of a grand dame; she'll do 
it splendidly. Send me flying off to change a 
ten-dollar bill, if you happen to have such a thing 
about you; and we'll keep on changing it 
from small to large, and from large to small, all 
day. Nothing like keeping up the circulation! 
For you know, my dear, when it’s over we can 
easily sell this rubbish, and pay Miss Pinkton, 
and maybe have enough to live on for a whole 
month more. Ah! the plan works !”’ she added, 
with triumph, as the self-made female swept in 
with a rustie and a clank, as some women will. 
“ Now I shall have my revenge—now I shall 
tease her to death !”’ 

But, while Pat leaned across, with a bewitch- 
ing and maddening look of bewilderment and in- 
tense solicitude, a big masculine shadow darkened 
the doorway and came steadily in, as if with a 
purpose, Mrs. Mowry might have seen the blood 
leap to little Howe’s pale face, had not her atten- 
tion been entirely concentrated on the crimson 
velvet under her hand. - But she did notice that 
the tight lips trembled strangely as Patsy named 
the price. 

** Extortionate !” Mrs. Mowry exclaimed, in- 
dignantly. ‘Miss Howe, I am shocked! You 
will never get that price!” 

At this the great, square-built, masculine form 
drew nearer, with a muttered sound of impa- 
tience. 

“I want,” he said, as if he had learned the 
words by rote, “a Dolman—navy blue, cut bias, 
trimmed across with cardinal clair de lune, 
fringe with a border of Lopophone feathers—suit- 
able,’ he added, as he met Mrs. Mowry’s stare 
of blank dismay, “ for a lady five feet ten, a 
blonde, with dark brown hair.” 

“ Will attend to you presently, sir,” said Patsy, 
primly, thrusting a plate marked “ Dolmans’’ into 
his hand, “ You will not take it, then, Mrs. 
Mowry ?” 

Mrs. Mowry shook her head, then she touched 
her forehead with an interrogative, pitiful look at 
the square-built man, with the curious voice and 
twinkling eyes. 

“« Mad, of course,” she said, audibly; and Patsy 
let fall a handful of silver behind the counter, 





and vanished in search of it, coming up presently 
with a very red face, and eyes and lips twitching 
strangely at the corners, Fear, of course! Mrs. 
Mowry hoped the madman wouldn’t hurt poor 
little Howe, as she swept off, with her velvet 
purse clutched tightly. It was quite a relief to 
find a policeman not ten steps from the door. No 
doubt little Howe would come to no harm. 

“ Have you found one to suit you?” little 
Howe was asking meanwhile, with a nervous 
motion of her small hand toward the scissors at 
her waist. 

The man gave a curious answer—mad, of 
course. For, looking up, with a very sweet 
smile, he said to Patsy : “ Wicked as ever, I see.” 

“ Was it your wife, sir, for whom you wanted 
the Dolman ?—that ten-foot blonde with the dark 
brown hair?” Pat asked demurely, with her 
meekest air. 

“Oh, dother the Dolman!” the madman said, 
with a frown. ‘“Confound the Dolman! I came 
to see you, Miss Patsy; you, not a Dolman! 
Indeed, I know not whether it be animal, vege- 
table, or mineral—that Dolman; and _ what’s 
more, I don’t care !”’ 

“And, please, sir, ‘Clair de Lune’ is a sort of 
blue, and ‘ cardinal’ is red, sir. And your wife 
may care—the blonde with the dark brown hair.” 

“Oh, bother the blonde, I say !”’ fiercely. 

“Yes, sir; certainly, sir. By all means, No 
doubt you do /” was Patsy’s courteous assent, as 
she slipped behind the counter, 

Rose, entering with her stateliest air, to learn 
the meaning of the unseemly dispute she heard, 
saw, with dismay, this man, whose back was 
turned, take Patsy’s hand in his, and heard him 
say: 

“ Give me but one half hour of your time; I 
have so much to tell you now, Miss Patsy!” 

Patsy tore away her hand with a haughty look 
like Nora’s, and, motioning him to follow, swept 
towards the inner door, 

“I shall not be ten minutes, Rose,” she said; 
“this gentleman has business with me, Please 
take my place for a while.” 

Within, the great mirror reflected a little 
woman, with a proud, averted face and restless 
hands, and a big man, with searching eyes, and a 
mouth that certainly 7s “ sweet and firm.” 

“Have you forgotten me, then?” he asked, 
after a few moments of unconscious scrutiny, 
which took in the whole of the girlish figure, from 
the brown head, with its small tired face, down - 
to the little pointed shoe, protruding from her 
skirt. 

“* Die game,” Pat was whispering to herself. 
* It would not be strange; I have not had much 
to keep you in mind all these years,” she an- 
swered, curtly. 

“I sent you something once, thinking you 
might care for it,’ he began in a grave voice, 
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“Your photograph ? Why, yes, to be sure you 

did. What ever became of it? Ah, yes; I 
think I must have—burnt it, with some other 
things I was tired of keeping,”’—this was an 
after-thought—‘* accidentally, you know.” 

“ Yes; accidentally, of course. I understand 
that.” 

The mouth had grown firmer, and not quite so 
sweet. He was silent so long that Patsy stole a 
look at him, and then said, coolly; “ You had 
something to say, Mr. Stone—had you not? I 
have but ten minutes to spare—had you not better 
begin ?” 

“ Yes, you are right, Miss Patsy; I had better 
begin. Yet, perhaps, it would have been better 
for me had I never begun at all. You make it 
hard enough, I am sure; yet you must know 
what I have come to say. But it is not my way 
to draw back for fear of consequences. I will 
say what I came to say, Miss Patsy, and then, if 
you wish it, I will go. I will not keep you long.” 
The voice sounded sad to Pat’s ears, but she still 
smiled indifferently, ‘* Do you remember, Miss 
Patsy, the conversation we once had on the sub- 
ject of matrimony? Rather a childish talk it was, 
considering our years. We thought we knew so 
much—could make our future, did we not ?”’ with 
asmile. “ Could cure, or else endure, all things 
so easily. We are both wiser now—older and 
wiser—are we not? Yow certainly have changed, 
and probably I have, too, Yet, from the deter- 
mination | expressed that night I have never 
wavered once.” 

Pat had felt her face soften at his first words, 
so she stood now at the window, with her brown 
braids and one small ear turned his way. He 
should of see her face, and she wou/d speak, 
and coolly, too! 

“I don’t know that 7 thought I knew so 
much,” she said; “speak for yourself. I did 
not bear a very.active part in that old conversa- 
tion, if I remember rightly. You were the one 
to announce your views, your determinations, 
your f/ans,” with sarcastic emphasis ; “/ merely 
listened—I had nothing else to do!” 

“Your memory is short. / remember that 
you suggested she might meet and marry ‘hat 
better man; and, when I asked you if you 
thought that she would wait, you answered, ‘If 
she /oves you!’ and your voice said more than 
your words. Do you know my age, Miss Patsy ?” 

“ I—think I do,” she answered, wincing. She 

‘was fast losing her courage. How well she 
remembered everything ! 

“The time has come, Miss Patsy; that time 
for which I have worked and waited all these 
years. I am thirty. I am free from debt and 
care. She did #of marry that better man, Did 
she wait, because she —loved—me ?”’ 

Patsy turned on him with fire in her eyes. 
“ Die game!” she had been telling herself, but 





now she had almost decided not to “‘ die’’ at all, 
“ You have no right to think so!’ she cried, 
hotly, “ if you mean me, and I suppose you do, 
What right had you to think that I would wait 
for four long years on one who had not said one 
word of love to me? Many a woman leads a 
single life—is it always because she awaits with 
patience the love of some reluctant man? May 
I not be single from chdice ? Love you!’ 

She was quivering with scorn, and the big 
man quailed before her. 

“| was wrong,” he answered, humbly, “ but I 
loved you dearly all the time. Has not my mis- 
take brought its own punishment! Have not 
these years been dark and empty ones to me ?” 

But Patsy was not satisfied with this small tri- 
umph. 

“ You loved me !’’ she said, with slow sarcasm. 
“Pretty love that was! ove that left me to 
struggle alone for my daily bread, uncheered by 
any sympathy or any assurance of brighter days 
ahead. Jove that cared not if I remembered or 
forgot! Love that coolly planned its future, 
without one thought for me, except so far as I 
might make that future brighter, possibly. No; 
I will tell you what is love! . The love that 
makes my sister’s life a blessed sacrifice! He 
loved her—Philip Bayneton—and he told her so ; 
and for nearly seven years they have loved and 
waited, helping and cheering each other all the 
time; and they are waiting still.’”’ She stopped, 
almost sobbing. She could not bear his earnest 
gaze. “ Don’t you know,” she added, in a choked 
voice, “ that when you do not let a woman share 
the cares of him she loves, you take from her all 
that makes her life a noble, sweet, and happy 
one ?”” 

He was coming nearer, and a sudden gleam in 
his eyes made her raise her hand to check him. 

“ When you said all that to me four years ago,” 
she went on, calmly, “I was romantic—like a 
child—and I did think you might mean me. I 
was willing ¢4en to trust and wait for you. But 
I grew wiser. There, you have the truth. No 
doubt your theory was good, but somehow there 
seems to be a hitch in the working of your 
schemes. Whata pity that you did not think /Ais 
little screw,” laying her hand on her heart, “ of 
enough importance to turn it at the first! All 
might have worked well, then.” 

He did not seem much hurt at her words, 
though they stung her as she uttered them, _ In- 
stead, he was smiling kindly, and a little sadly, 
over her quaint way of expressing what she had 
to say. 

“ Let me finish, then, and I will go,” he said, 
“‘ For four years I have worked with but one aim 
in view. If I were poetic, I might talk of ‘ guid- 
ing stars’ and ‘ guardian angels ’—for Patsy, the 
thought of you has been a well-spring of joy in 
my heart. I am not an impulsive, but I am a 
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determined man. I generally get what I deter- 
mine to have, and so I thought I might some day 
win you! I determined first to get a fortune, 
then to get a wife; not presuming on your gfa- 
cious kindness, dear—nor on your /ove—but only 
hoping and trusting my own strong will,. and 
God’s great mercy, to bring me at the last my 
heart’s desire. I starved myself from even a 
sight of you, for fear I night break the pledge I 
had made myself, and tell you that I loved you; 
and I tried to contemplate, with calmness, the 
thought of your possible marriage or death. 
There was but one woman in the world to me. 
I was not sure she loved me, but I hoped she did 
or would—she was a simple-hearted girl then, shy 
and sweet. She blushed and smiled for me, and 
I, poor fool, thought that might mean that which 
I hoped it did! As years passed, and it was still 
‘Miss Patsy Howe’—of whom I gathered every 
scrap of news that I could glean—my hopes grew 
bright and high. And now—I have the fortune, 
but I cannot get my wife !’”’ with a drop of infinite 
pain at the last. ‘“ What good is ittome? These 
years have all been wasted. A wiser man would 
have spent this time in wooing; / have thrown it 
away! And I do not want a fortune; I only 
want my wife!” 

“The ten-foot blonde, with the dark-brown 
hair ?” Patsy asked suddenly, without turning her 
head. 

He looked hurt—insulted, almost; but as she 
turned her face towards him—her pale, brave 
face, so worn, and steady, and gay—his earnest- 
ngss warmed into passion, and he broke out, in a 
voice that frightened her: 

“ Oh, I was wrong, so wrollg !” and, “Oh, my 
child, how worn you look! Have you worked 
so hard, then, Patsy? I have not followed you 
like other men, nor wooed you openly through 
all these years; but tell me you will let me love 
you still, and I will wait and wait, and love you 
till you care for me. Will you, Patsy? Wil/ you 
try to care for me?” 

« My ten minutes are up,”’ she said, curtly, with 
averted eyes, “ good-bye,” 

The stern eyes rested on her with the deepest 
gentleness—a gentleness that pierced her heart— 
and then he turned to go. 

“Turn round!” Patsy cried, suddenly and 
sharply, as he reached the door, “Go to that 
window and look out; I have something to say, 
too. Now don’t turn round—don’t dare to look 
this way!” Along pause. “ For four years,”’— 
in a low and steady voice—“for four years, I have 
hoped and thought you would come some day. 
For four years, I have hoped, and worked, 
and doubted, too, and tried to keep a brave heart 
through it all. And | am sorry that I am now 


no ‘simple-hearted girl’—no longer ‘ shy and 
sweet;’ sorry that I am too old to smile and 
blush for—for—” 








«He stole a look behind him. She was on the 
sofa, hiding a crimson face in a pair of thin 
white hands. 

“I believe you said you were a determined 
man, and that you generally ake what you want.” 

She was trying hard to “die game,” but the 
hot little heart was throbbing fiercely. What if 
he had taken her at her word and gone? Yet 
how was it possible for her to say, “ 7ake me!” 
toa man who wou/d not understand? But his 
pause was only one of bewilderment and joy. 

“ Yes,” in a voice of gladness; “and I mean 
to ¢ake the little wife who will not come to me!” 

There was a desperate resistance for almost two 
seconds, and then she lay, limp and meek, in his 
arms, - 

“ Have you humbled me enough ?” he was say- 
ing. ‘My pale little one! I have loved you so 
long, and can scarcely believe that I have you at 
last.” 

Two soft, small hands stole up round his neck, 
and Patsy uttered a sigh of infinite content. 
“Four years!” she said, “Four years! But 
they are over now, thank God!” 

There was a rush outside, and they sprang 
apart, aghast. Enter—from the background— 
Nora, dragging Flip, with tears running down 
her cheeks. Yes, Flip—Flip, of the seedy coat 
and haggard face, but with his head held high, 
and joy in his eyes. 

“ Pat—oh, Pat!” Nora gasps; “ Flip—place— 
phosphates—rich—ée// her !” 

In a moment it was all out. Flip’s “ place” 
was rich in phosphates—that fruitful source of 
wealth. He had sold it at an almost fabulous 
price, and come at once to claim his faithful 
Nora’s hand. 

As soon as Nora found her breath and wits, 
she said abruptly, with a smile, “ Why, you’re the 
photograph !” 

To which the madman responded, laughing, 
and shaking her outstretched hand, “ No, indeed, 
for that perished; but I plead guilty to being the 
original.” 

Then, enter Rose, quite troubled. That man 
has kept Patsy more than an hour! 

7 * * * * + 

When M. D. arrived he stared, amazed, before 
he entered. The shutters were up, although it 
was so much earlier than usual; and, horror of 
horrors, the sign was gone! On entering, sounds 
of great tumult and* unusual mirth assailed him 
from the inner room, and he entered in great 
bewilderment and haste, 

There lay the brave blue sign, in the very 
centre of the floor, with a strange man executing 
a war-dance upon it, Patsy Howe assailing it 
viciously with the poker, and Philip Bayneton, 
with a most unusual air of deviltry, endeavoring 
also to have a hand—or rather a foot—in its 
destruction, Nora stood watching them with 
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scarlet cheeks and dancing eyes; and Rose, the 
stately Rose, writhed on the sofa, in a fit of most 
unseemly mirth. 


“Smash! Smash!” Patsy was saying, with 
every thrust. “Smash goes the firm of Elliott 
and Howe!” 


Had they all gone mad? and who was this 
strange fellow? There was a sudden lull as the 
vision of Mark, with his blue spectacles off, and 
his blue eyes a-stare, dawned on the revelers’ 
sight. Then followed a torrent of explanations, 
blushes, introductions, smiles, hand-shakings, 
congratulations, laughter! 

Then a voice — Miss Pinkton’s — though it 
comes from Patsy’s throat—“ Most indecorous! 
Young ladies openly rejoicinggbecause they are 
engaged. Alas! The present age! The rising 
generation !”’ 

General laughter, under cover of which Pat 
tells herself that she, for one, has always detested 
men, ahd hates to be engaged, but that CHarlie zs 
better than other mén—and oh! she no longer 
wishes she might de/ And Nora looks across 
at Flip, with misty eyes, determining that he shall 
never think again of all these bitter years, 

After this, the homeward walk—Nora and 
Flip, Patsy and Charlie, Mark and Rose, 

“ When you want to make another independent 
venture, little Sis,” Mark says, gently, on the 
way, looking up to stately Rose, “ Let it be, to 
keep my lonely bachelor house for me.” 

“ Why, Mark /” 

He does not say another word, yet Rose un- 
derstands him perfectly; her éyes fixed on little 
Pat, walking in front with clinging hands and 
upturned face. 

“Why, Mark!” Then: “That I will, my 
boy !”” with a little squeeze of his ungainly arm, 
That was all that passed on the subject, yet Rose 
knew that the light of Mark’s life went out with 
the smash of the Firm. 

“Why! why! why!” hangry-eyed Miss Pink- 
ton exclaimed, in dismay, as the little procession 
entered. “ Why, what is going to happen ?” 

Charlie (the madman) stepped forward with a 
deep, deep bow. 

“ Miss Pinkton, I believe,” he said. “Allow me 
to explain the meaning of this mighty throng. 
Madam, Avo weddings are going to happen at no 
distant day—marriages, you know! Brides, ¢wo 
of them! And grooms, two of them! Proba- 
bly, bridesmaids; maybe two of them—I don’t 
know. Trousseaux, fwo,; grand affairs,* you 
know (my sister had one once): puffs, and tucks, 
and lace edges, cambric, and muslin, and em- 
broidery! Wedding dresses—two of them, cet- 
tainly; constructed by the retired (‘Smashed !’ 
Patsy parenthesized) Firm of Elliott & Howe!’’ 

Thus it was, to the sound of wedding bells, 
that Madame Jacobs triumphed, and The Firm 
was smashed ! 





VICTORINE. 
BY M. M’'G. 

Hast thou the golden pavement stepped, 
By angels’ snowy pinions.swept, 
And did the beauty of thine eyes 
Awake the envy of the skies, 
And cause each conscious cherub bright 
To veil his eyes of lesger light, 
Or com'st to show, born of this star, 
How near to angels mortals are ! 
Speak from thy soul's pure depths serene; 
Say art thou mortal, Victorine? 


Like some celestial star of hope, 

So far up heaven's azure slope, 

So fair, yet far earth’s scenes above 
That worship mingles with our love: 
Or like the full-orbed queen of night 
Smiling through her veil of light 
While on mead and mountain gray 
Sweetly sleeps her silver ray— 

Are thy brown eyes of beauty seen, 
Thou earth-bound angel, Victorine. 


Thy hair is soft as thistle down 

That floats o'er autumn's russet brown, 
The while each night-dark ringlet seeks 
To kiss the morning of thy cheeks, 

Or fall like winter twilight, low 

Upon thy neck of virgin snow; 

Thy rosy lips so sweet to see 

Might tempt the honey seeking bee 
To shun the flower-fragrant scene, 

So charming is my Victorine, 


Thy voice so soft, subdued and sweet, 
Might e’en a sleeping angel greet, ® 
Nor jar on his celestial ear, 

For heaven's nfusic still he'd hear: 

Thy voice, thy air, thy form, thy face 

With all that gives thee charm and grace 
Have sunk deep in this bosom's core 

To glad this heart forevermore, 

And add new charms to every scene, 

My joy, my life, my Victorine. 





* 
AUNT RUTH’S VISIT TO BOSTON. 
No. 2. 








BY KATE CROMBIE. 

While I was to Minty’s, I took a notion to go 
to Boston. 

It was only a two-hour’s ride on the ears, and I 
had some shoppin’ I wanted to do. I wanted ter 
git me a new cloak, for one thing. Ye see I’d 
wore my cloak goin’ on five year, and Minty she 
gave me the money 0’ purpose to buyme a hand- 
some one. And then I wanted to git some little 
things for the children for Christmas, and one 
thing and another. 

So I fixed up and took an early start, and 
Jack, he see me to the cars in good shape, got 
my ticket, and found me a good seat, etc., and 
never let on I was a bit o’ trouble. 
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I didn’t meet with no adventures on the way, 
There was two babies in the car where I sat, and 
it was interestin’ to see how different human 
natur is, even babies, One on ’em snarled and 
fussed the whole continual time, and the other, 
that didn’t look half so fat and hearty, was as 
good as a kitten, and cooed, and jabbered, and 
was so cunnin’ that everybody noticed him. I 
give him a great cookey I had in my bag. A good 
baby is a comfort and a blessin’, sure enough, 
But a cross baby—oh, dear! What a torment it 
is! And how tired and discouraged that poor 
mother did look! I really pitied her. 

Wall, we got to the city quite early in the fore- 
noon, and I thought I’d buy the things for the 
children first, So I went to one or two big toy 
shops, where I fooled away more money than I 
care to tell on, I had to hang round quite a spell 
afore I could git waited on, there was sech 
crowds o’ people—all buyin’ presents for their 
children, I s’pose. I found out my extravagance 
wa’n’t nothin’ to some o’ them rich folkses. 

They'd come in their kerridges, and step in 
and pick out a little cow, or a horse, or a kerridge 
with two goats hitched into’t, with jingling bells 
round their necks, Them animals did look for 
all the world jest as if they was alive. And they 
cost about as much, I watched some o’ them 
ladies hand out their fifteen and twenty dollars 
jest for them toy things, and then the clerks would 
carry ’em out and load ’em in for ’em, and they 
would @rive off as calm as if twenty-dollar bills 
wa’n’t nothin’ uncommon. But, lawful sakes! 
don’t it seem downright wicked to throw away 
money so, when there’s so many a-sufferin’ for 
bread to eat? 

I was pretty busy till ‘long after my usual 
dinner-time, and I begun to feel ruther tired 
and faint. So I looked up a place where I 
thought I could git a comfortable dinner, and 
went in and sot down, I thought as long as I 
didn’t come to Boston every day, I’d have a nice 
dinner, and take my time eatin’ it, and have a 
good rest, too, So I took up the book on the 
table, that tells what you can have to eat and how 
much to pay for each thing, and begun to look it 
over. Pretty soon up steps a tidy-looking young 
girl and says to me: 

“ What'll you have to-day, madam ?”’ says she. 

“ Wall, I dunno,” says I, smilin’. “I hain’t 
read the book all through yit, and hain’t made up 
my mind.” 

She says: “ To-day is Friday, and you can 
have any kind o’ fish—we have biled dish, too; 
biled dish, twenty cents,” and she pointed it out 
to me on the book. 

“ Lawful sakes!” said I. 
have biled dish here! Ketch me eatin’ a biled 
dish in Boston! I can git plenty o’ that to 
home!” and I laughed well. 

She laughed, too; but she turned to go away, 


“Du tell, if you 











and I thought I wouldn’t hinder her no longer, 
so I said: “ Well, now you're here, I might as 
well settle on somethin’. Sposin’ I have a 
‘ Charlotte Rushe,’"’ 1 coulda’t pronounce it, 
but I pinted it cut to her. 

“Oh yes,” says she, “ but what else ?” 

“ Wall,” says I, “I don’t know how big a 
Charlotte what-ye-may-call-it is. If it’s as big as 
a biled dish, I shan’t want much of anything 
else—only a cup of tea or so.” 

“ But, madam,” says she, “a Charlotte rushe is 
a dessert dish—sort of a cake, ye know; and 
ladies ginerally want somethin’ else first at 
dinner,” 

“Is that so?” said I, “ Well, then, give me 
some lobster salad—lI s’pose that’s made out of 
lobster, and I’m awful fond o’ lobster—and, well, 
I don’t see it on the book, but can’t ye give me a 
pertater and a slice o’ cold meat to go with it? 
That'll be for substanshul—but them other things 
I want to try, ye know, jest tu see what they be ; 
and give me a good strong cup o’ tea, won’t ye ? 
That'll rest me more’n anything.” 

She seemed like a real good-natered girl, and 
she went off smilin’ ; and it wa’nt long a’fore she 
brought all the things, as nice as you could ask, 
too, though I must say I didn’t think that Char- 
lotte Rushe thing was any great shakes to have 
sech a highfalutin name. Nothin’ in the world 
but cake with custard inside out! 

But on the whole, I had a good dinner, and 
paid for’t willin’ly, and felt better arter it, I told 
the girl where I lived when I was to home, and 
asked her to call and see me if she ever came 
that way: and she promised me she wouid, 

I’d got everything I meant to buy but my cloak, 
and I thought I’d go to Jurdan & Maxcey’s and 
look round. They'd jest had their store all fixed 
over and repaired, and I knew ’twould be wuth 
seein’, Well, I went in and looked round down 
stairs a spell, and then I told a clerk I wanted to 
buy acloak. He pinted to some stairs, and I 
went up ’em, and came to another floor, where 
there was a great many different rooms. I went 
into a bonnet room fust, and got quite interested 
in lookin’ at the ladies tryin’ on bonnets—such 
handsome bonnets ; and the ladies, a good many 
of ’em, was as pooty as picters themselves. But 
they don’t let ye alone long anywheres in them 
stores—I found that out—and arter a spell a girl 
comes up and says ter me: 

“* Did you wish for a bonnet ?”’ says she. 

“No,” says I, “ I want ter buy me a cloak.” 

She pinted to another room, and I passed on. 
The next room was full o’ dresses, all made in 
the highth o’ fashion, and they were stunnin’, I 
tell ye. I felt kinder out o’ place in my cloes— 
they seemed so different, somehow, Well, I 
looked there till another clerk came up and 
handed me on still further. I went through a 
good many rooms in this way, but I didn’t see 
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nothin’ 0’ cloaks. So by’n’ by I got kinder tired 
and out o’ patience, and I says to a man, says I: 

“I’ve been passed along from one room to an- 
other as long as I wanter be,” says I, “ Now, if 
there’s any place here where i can buy a cloak, 
I'll be obiiged to you if you'll show me where ’tis.”” 

He pinted before him, and says he: 

“Go down them steps, and first door to the 
right.” 

Well, I went down some steps, and I found a 
little room all furnished nice, like a parlor, and 
not a livin’ soul in it. I went in and sot down, 
thinkin’ I’d rest me a minute, and then go 
to the cloak room, which I ’sposed must be 
nigh; and I declare for’t, if I didn’t drop to 
sleep! And the fust thing I knew, a young lady 
was shakin’ me by the arm and scoldin’ away at 
a great rate. I opened my eyes, and, when I’d 
come to my senses, I spoke up, and says I, 
“ Young woman,” says I, “don’t be so rough; I 
didn’t mean to go to sleep in here, but there’s no 
harm done, I hope.” 

“ This isn’t the ladies’ waiting room,” says she. 

“Who cares if it ain't,” says I. “I don’t 
want ter know no more about no rooms of any 
kind; I’ll go now and buy my cloak—and will 
you be so kind as to take me right to the spot 
now?” And she did; and I bought me a hand- 
some cloak, and got a bargain, too; but it took 
every cent o’ money I had left, but I didn’t care, 
as long as I’d got my return ticket all right. I'd 
spent all I wanted to spend, and, what’s more, 
all 7 ought ter spend, I did feel kinder’ shamed 
o’ myself, spendin’ so much money all in one 
day. 

When I come out o’ Jurdan & Maxcey’s, I 
looked at the clock and it said quarter o’ five, 
and the train left at five o’clock. ‘No time to 
spare,” thinks I. ‘Goodness gracious me, what 
if I should git left? What would become o’ me 
here, all alone in this great city, without a cent 
o’ money to pay for a night's lodgin’?” I looked 
up street foran omnibus or car, but I declare for’t, 
if they wan’t every one on ’em goin’ the wrong 
way! I began to feel narvous, I tell ye. I asked 
a policeman what I should do, and he said, 
“Well, mum, you could take a coach,” and went 
along. I couldn’t see no coach, neither—nothin’ 
but omnibuses and cars, and all goin’ t’other 
way. I started and run, as fast as I could, with 
my arms full o’ bundles, jogglin’ in and out 
among the crowd, sometimes on the sidewalk 
and sometimes in the road. I kept an eye out, 
hopin’ every minute that some kind of a wagon 
might be goin’ my way and take me in, Wall, I 
run and run, till I got somewhere near the place 
to. turn off Washington street to go to the depot; 
then I inquired the way, and struggled on, tired 
and out o’ breath. Finally, when I was clear 
beat out, and was makin’ up my mind to.go back 
and ask a policeman to take me to the lobby to 


oo 





spend the night, I spied a man on a coal cart, 
joggin’ along as peaceful, behind an old white 
horse, lookin’ as if Ae wan’t in any hurry if the 
rest o’ the world was. I didn’t stop to think all 
this then, though, you’d better believe; but I 
rushed right out into the street in front on him, 
as he came up, and waved my bundles and 
swung my umbrell round like mad. -The old 
horse stopped short of his own accord, and the 
man on the seat dropped his hands in his lap, 
and opened his mouth, and stared at me; but he 
never said a word, and I clambered up onto the 
seat beside him as well as I. could alone—for 
he never lifted a finger to help me. He seemed 
kinder stunned ; he didn’t start up the horse no 
more; so I jest grabbed the reins and whipped 
up the old horse into a gallop. Then he seemed 
to come to his senses a little, for he made as if 
he was goin’ to stop the horse. 

“ Old lady,”’ says he, “ you git out o’ this.” 

“ Oh, no,” says I, givin’ the old horse a crack 
with the whip, that made her almost jounce us 
over backwards into the cart. ‘ Oh, no,” says I, 
“TI must git to the depot, and you must take me 
there somehow.” ‘Then I looked him right in 
the face, and thought I’d appeal to his feelin’s, 
He was a good, honest-looking fellow, I see. 
“ Young man,” said I, “ have you a mother ?” 
He didn’t speak, but I noticed he let the old 
horse gallop on. And then I told him, as weil as 
I could for the jouncin’ up and down, and the 
holdin’ on—you see the seat was nothin’ but a 
loose board laid acrost the top o’ the cart, and I 
was in mortal fear o’ my life every minute. And 
the noise we made rattlin’ over the stunny pave- 
ments in that empty,cart! A whole Fourth o’ 
July slam-bang company ain’t no comparison to 
it. Howsomever, I said to him as loud as I 
could scream, and he seemed to sense it, “I 
am left alone in this strange city, and if you will 
git me to the five-o’clock train in season—it’s the 
last one I can go on—you shall be rewarded— 
amply rewarded, young man.” 

It takes a good while to tell this, but it all hap- 
pened in less than fifteen minutes; for we drove 
up to the depot jest in season, and not a minute 
too soon, neither. The bell was ringin’, and the 
train was on the point o’ startin’, I took out my 
purse—and, well—then it all came over me ina 
flash, how I had swindled that young man. 

“TI don’t s’pose you'll believe it,’ I said, as 
soon as I could speak, but I forgot—actewally 
forgot—that I hadn’t got a cent o’ money left. 
Your address—your name, young man ?—and 
where do you live? I will send the money.” 

He was stunned agin, just as he was afore; 
and, unfeelin’ as it seemed, I was runnin’ to the 
cars and he after me, though he hadn’t spoke a 
word yet. But just as the conductor was haulin’ 
me up on the platform (for the train was startin’ 
now), he fouad his voice, and yelled out a name 
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and street and number; and I heerd it as plain as 
ever I heerd anything in my life; and I meant to 
remember it and send him a handsome present as 
quick as I got home. But the conductor spoke 
to me just then, askin’ me if I wa’nt rather care- 
less, etc., and I explained how it was that I was 
anxious to git home that night for certain reasons ; 
and when he had turned away, I thought I would 
write down that address, so’s not to forgit it afore 
I got home—and as I’m a living woman, [ couldn’t 
remember the first word on’t! I tried and tried, 
but it wan’t no kind o’ use; and I never have 
got hold of it from that daytothis. I a’most had 
a fit of sickness over it when I got home. And 
no wonder, with the getting so tired and excited, 
and the worry over the way I treated that poor 
young man. I couldn’t git over it for quite a 
spell, I tell ye. 

But Minty and Jack didn’t look on it as I did. 
They a’most died a-laughing when I told’ em 
about it. Jack said he guessed the folks in the 
street thought I’d found a lost son, when I stopped 
the coal man; and Minty said : 

“ Yes, and the worst on it was, he didn’t ap- 
pear glad to be found !” 

I told ’em I didn’t think nothin’ about the folks 
lookin’ on, and I didn’t care a snap what they 
thought, neither. I asked Jack if he couldn’t 
advertise somehow, and find out that man, so I 
could seyd him some money. But he only 
laughed the more, and held on to his sides, and 
hollered to Minty to send for the doctor, 

I hain’t been to Boston since; but if ever I do 
go agin, I sincerely hope that I shall run across 
that coal man. I should know him as quick as I 
set my eyes on him, 





DREAMS. 


BY HELEN HERBERT. 





I wonder, sometimes, if you still remember 
A long, cold winter, many years ago; 

And one wild evening in the wild December, 
When all the lanes were white with drifting snow. 


Outside the wind blew fierce, and, strongly shaken, 
The windows rallied to resist the foe, 

That fleeing, wailed now like a soul forsaken, 
And now returned, a giant, working woe. 


But what cared we for gloom and winter weather ; 
Our hearts beat high with hope and fond desire ; 
We held deep counsel as we sat together, 
And laughter echoed as we stirred the fire, 


Ah, me! the baseless dreams of man and maiden; 
The hopes that rise and gladden—to deceive ; 
The feeble love that fails, tho’ lightly laden ; 
The joy that gives us only power to grieve! 


I blame you not. Why should I think of chiding ; 
You followed out your nature, and I mine; 


Hope was the siren, truth in visions hiding, 
And wiling us to dream our lives divine. 


Hope whispered soft, a fairy promise making; 
Had we been wiser, we had not believed, 
I thought you noble, till the bitter waking— 
You thought you loved me: we were both deceived, 
So let it pass ;—'tis not a novel story, 
But old as life, tho’ learned by each anew. 
Who has not sought the vision and the glory ? 
Who has not sighed when all »was lost to view ? 


And sometimes now, when winter forces gather, 
And round us, mist-like, whirls the driven snow, 
I watch my lonely fire, and wonder whether 
We lose forever in the loss we know. 


Is there a land where Hope may sing unchidden, 
And Love endure thro’ all a perfect life? 

Is the soft music, sounding all unbidden, 
That seems to call to high and holy strife— 


. 
Is it an echo from the trump of duty ? 

Is the fair vision a flitting mirage, then, 
Illusive here, but imaging the beauty 

And light of truth that reigns beyond our ken ? 


So let us dream ; and when we lose the mortal, 
Drink of the waters of eternal youth. 

When we have passed within the shining portals, 
Ah! then, perchance, our dreaming shall be truth. 


ss 


AT THE MERCY OF THE FAMILY. 


BY ANNA ORBIT. 

The Rev. Jeremiah Podridge, a bridegroom of 
two weeks, had just returned home after his wed- 
ding tour. As Mr. Podridge had lived a bache- 
lor until he had attained the age of thirty-three, 
and as he had a father, mother, and two sisters, 
with whom he lived, persons given to wondering 
wondered why he needed a wife. He was cer- 
tainly “ nicely fixed,” drawing a salary of $3,000 
a year, and presiding over a growing congregation 
in West Philadelphia, in which place the Pod- 
ridges resided. It is not probable that either Mrs. 
or the Misses Podridge, would have admitted that 
they wished Jeremiah to remain a bachelor; on 
the contrary, they looked forward to the event of 
his marriage—keeping it, however, in the far 
future—and it afforded them intense pleasure to 
discuss privately the merits of the numerous mar- 
riageable young ladies of their acquaintance, whom 
they were “sure”? were anxious to marry “ our 
Jerry.” Madaline favored the claims of the 
wealthy and accomplished Miss Longswath, while 
the younger sister, Luella, would be better pleased 
with the rosy-cheeked Carrie Dyte. Mrs. Pod- 
ridge would not admit that either of the ladies 
named, or in fact any one, could, under any cir- 
cumstances, be good enough for her son. 

When Jeremiah, six months previous to his 
marriage, which took place January 1, 1866, made 








the fact known to his family that he contemplated 
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matrimony, and that the object of his affections 
was neither Miss Longswath nor Miss Dyte, but 
little Miss Theda Bucklebee, there was disap- 
pointment and consternation in the minister's 
household. Luella referred to her prospective 
sister-in-law as an “old thing,” although Theda 
was a year younger than herself, Luella being 
twenty-one. Mrs. Podridge reproved her daugh- 
ter for speaking in such a disdainful manner; but 
disparaged Miss Bucklebee none the less by sighs, 
suppressed groans, and looks of reproach, which 
were much harder for Jeremiah to bear. Mada- 
line was the first to burst into tears, the example 
being immediately followed by the other two; and 
it was only after a great deal of reasoning, not a 
little eloquence, and a kiss apiece, that Jeremiah 
gained the reluctant consent of his mother and 
sisters to his marriage. 

“ My son, my dear son,” said Mrs. Podridge, 
in a tone of emotional affection, at the same time 
smoothing the matured head of the returned 
bridegroom, “ it is the old times to have you with 
us alone again, I hope you will be very happy 
in your new relation, You do not feel fatigued 
by the journey, do you ?” 

Jeremiah caressed the arm of his fond mother, 
as he replied, laughing: “ Mother, dear, I am 
very well and very happy.”’ 

Theda, was up-stairs changing her dress, and 
Jeremiah with his mother and sisters sat around 
the parlor fire. Mrs. Podridge smiled doubtingly 
at her son’s reply, while Madaline, to whom it was 
in part addressed, returned a gaze of cold indiffer- 
ence. 

“You do not seem to be altogether happy, Sister 
Madaline,”’ said Jeremiah, observing the unusual 
expression of his sister, 

“Perhaps I am not,” replied Madaline, with 
gentle bitterness ; “ but I suppose that fact will 
make no great difference in our household now.” 

With this, Luella, who was sitting near, put 
her arm around her sister, and commenced to sob 
on her shéulder, 3 

“« My dear sisters,” said the brother, in a tone 
of affectionate earnestness, “I know you will 
both love Theda. You must not let her see you 
cry. She is an affectionate, lovely girl—just as 
gentle and kind as you are yourselves. I want 
you to love her for her own sake, as well as mine. 
She will try her best to please you. Take her 
into your confidences, dears, We are still one 
family—only we have gained a lovely new mem- 
ber; and Jeremiah smiled benignly from his 
sisters to his mother, 

As Luella continued to weep without raising 
her head, Jeremiah asked, in a voice in which 
displeasure was quite discernible: “ Luella, do 
you know yourself what is the matter with you? 
Why do you make my time for rejoicing your 
time for tears?” 

“’Sh!” said the mother, softly, sitting down 





beside her son. “ You know she is our young- 
est, Jerry; we must indulge her.” 

“Yes, but this is out of reason, 
Jeremiah. 

** Do not scold me, brother Jerry!” exclaimed 
Luella, leaving her seat, and throwing herself 
into her brother’s arms, “I cannot stand it now / 
My heart is broken! I intend to be a good little 
sister to your wife ’’—a sob interrupted her speech 
a moment. “ But I pity Madaline; she was so 
cut. Oh, you don’t know—what—Madaline has 
to suffer,’’ and Luella broke down again. 

« Never mind me, Luella,’’ said Madaline, her 
lip trembliag with the emotion which had become 
contagious. 

“ Sisters, I beseech you to be calm,”’ said Jere- 
miah. “Come, Luella, cheer up. Perhaps if 
you would express your trouble you would see 
how trifling it is.’’ 

“It might seem trifling to you, Jerry,” replied 
Luella, wiping her eyes, ‘“‘ but Madaline and I 
think differently ; when I see Madaline suffer it 
makes me miserable.” 

“Who has made Madaline suffer?’ 
Jeremiah, 

“ Why,” began Luella, slowly, endeavoring to 
arrange her detached thoughts, ** when we were 
all welcoming you home to-day, Madaline rushed 
up to Miss Buck—! mean Theda—and took her 
in her arms and kissed her; but Theda never put 
her arm around Madaline—she only permitted 
herself to be kissed. I know she is very distant! 
Oh, I can never love her, I am afraid!” 

“Ts that all?” laughed Jeremiah, as he kissed 
his youngest sister. ‘ Don’t you know, little 
puss, that Theda had a satchel in one hand and a 
box in the other?” Both sisters murmured some- 
thing about making excuses, and Mrs. Podridge 
succeeded in turning the conversation. 

The third-story front room had been newly 
furnished by the Reverend Jeremiah for the 
reception of his bride. The next room back 
communicated with it, and had been fitted up as 
the minister’s study, 

Theda had changed her traveling dress for one 
of rich maroon silk. Theda was not beautiful ; 
but her earnestness of manner, amiable expres- 
sion, and vivacious ways, earned for her many a 
compliment for goad looks. She could not help 
thinking now that she looked prettier than ever 
she did before, as she beheld herself in the tall 
mirror of her dressing-case. The long train added 
to her height, while the soft lace at the neck and 
sleeves contrasted with the brilliancy of her com- 
plexion, She was pleased with her svrroundings, 
but was too happy—too full of herself and the 
new life before her—to scrutinize the furniture or 
style of her apartments. “I will do for his wife,’’ 
she thought, surveying: herself approvingly. “I 
may admire and even love myself now, because 
I am a part of his existence.” 


responded 


asked 
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If there was a grain of vanity in Theda’s na- 
ture, it was a consciousness that she was fitted for 
being the wife of an active, energetic, and suc- 
cessful minister, She sat down now and renewed 
her resolutions to prove worthy of the high honor 
her husband had bestowed upon her. Her heart 
was full of sympathy for him in his work, What 
confidence he must have had in her, to bring ber 
home and make her one of his family. How 
extremely selfish and narrow those persons be- 
came in her estimation who had advised her to 
persuade the minister “to board,” or to “take 
another house.”” He that loved her so much, 
certainly knew best where to take her. He was 
her minister as well as her husband; and next to 
her God, she would trust him with all that be- 
longed to her being. 

“ Theda, love, are you almost ready for tea?” 
asked Jeremiah, abruptly opening the door and 
walking in, 

As Theda arose, the young husband glanced at 
her a moment, and then, enraptured by a holy 
sweetness in her face that he had never observed 
before, he took her in his arms and kissed her 
repeatedly, 

“O, Theda! my love! my precious one, you 
have blessed my life !” 

Theda was too happy to speak, and Jeremiah 
went on, hesitating a little at first: 

“ There is one thing, dear, which perhaps it is 
my duty to mention. It is only a trifle, love, but 
I think it best to speak of it now, at this early 
date of your entrance into our family. My sister 
Madaline is extremely sensitive, and perhaps 
might construe your backwardness and modesty 
into coldness. Madaline is very affectionate— 
just like yourself, dear—and you tieed not hesi- 
tate to love and treat her as a sister,” 

Just now it seemed to Theda that loving was a 
very easy thing to do. She felt a great wave of 
love taking Madaline into her heart, and she 
promised, as she kissed Jeremiah over again, to 
love her; but she would have promised at this 
moment to have loved Xantippe, had that lady 
had a present existence, providing the proceed- 
ing had been desired by Jeremiah. 

“And another word of advice, dear,” continued 
the fond husband, gently. “Accommodate your- 
self to Luella’s liveliness, and she will love you 
all the more. She is our pet, and we have al- 
ways indulged her, Although she is a little older 
than you in years, she is quite a child. You will 
not mind being a little playful with her some- 
times. Now let us go down to tea, for they are 
waiting.” 

The father, mother, and sisters were seated at 
the table when the two reached the dining-room. 
Theda dropped a smile to Madaline as she took 

-her seat, and bent her head reverently while her 
husband asked a blessing on the * good things of 
this life.” 

VoL, ci1.—11. 





Theda endeavored to draw Luella into con- 
versation, but that young lady repelled each ad- 
vance as it was made; and Mrs. Podridge, not 
wishing to hurt her daughter-in-law’s feelings, 
and perhaps fearing her son’s displeasure, apolo- 
gized that Luella was not well. 

“ How do you like your room, Theda, dear ?” 
continued Mrs. Podridge, as she handed her son 
his second cup of tea. “I hesitated somewhat 
as to where the picture of ‘Ruth’ should hang; 
I thought it should be over the mantel, but Mad- 
aline and Luella thought it looked best where it 
is,”’ 

Theda felt her face growing a little suffused. 
She had not noticed the pictures, or, in fact, any- 
thing in the room, and she replied timidly that 
everything pleased her very much. 

** I don’t believe you looked at the picture,’’ 
said Madaline, who was a shrewd reader of the 
human countenance. 

Theda blushed painfully now, letting her fork 
fall on her lap, while she acknowledged that she 
had not yet looked at “ Ruth.” 

Madaline was hurt, knowing that her mother 
had denied herself a new dress that she might 
purchase an appropriate painting as a gift for her 
brother’s bride. She was passionately fond of 
pictures herself, and never having been a bride, 
did not know that it was possible for a young 
woman of refinement to remain in a room any 
length of time without examining the pictures. 
She thought Theda might have seen that this one, 
being new, was a present to her, and attributed 
her not having noticed it to unamiable snobbish- 
ness or insensibility. She could not control a 
scornful “hem!” as she tossed her head and 
looked at her mother, as much as to say, “ Kind- 
ness is lost on her /”’ 

Theda caught Madaline’s expression at_ its 
worst, and felt a cold painat her heart. She saw 
she had made a great failure at the outstart, and 
could have rushed from the table and wept bit- 
terly; but she conquered this feeling, and forced 
herself to swallow the morsels she put in her 
mouth, but which were flavorless in her troubled 
state of mind, with the tears gathering and threat- 
ening to fall. 

When tea was over, Theda hurried to her 
room that she might relieve her bursting heart, 
and when Jeremiah entered some fifteen minutes 
afier, she was still crying. 

“« Theda, I am sorry that this happened!” was 
all Jeremiah said as he stood contemplating hex. 
He did not attempt to comfort her, and she 
thought she discovered a coldness in his tone that 
was new to her. 

“ How stupid I was,” she sobbed, “ not to have 
looked around me before I went down, But you 
know I appreciate everything that has been done 
for me. I did not mean to offend.” 

The sincerity of her tone and the bitterness of 
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her suffering and mortification touched Jeremiah, 
and sitting down, he put his arm around her, and 
drew her to him tenderly, “ Dear Theda,’’ he 
said, ‘“‘ dry your tears and be comforted. It was 
a mutual misunderstanding much ** be regretted! 
at present; nevertheless such little ais often be- 
come a savor of life uato life, if we consider them 
in the right light and profit by them. All grief 
is moral discipline, and as the sensation of pain 
is the mercifully ordained means of preserving 
the human body from harm, so this little affair if 
pondered in the right spirit, will prevent a more 
deplorable breach of the family peace.” 

“I know I have been very wicked,” said 
Theda, as her. husband’s last words, “breach of 
the family peace,” set her conduct in a new light 
before her. “I have been too selfish, but I will 
do better. Do you think, dearest, they will ever 
forgive me ?”’ 

Jeremiah assured her of the forgiveness of his 
mother and sisters, and then retired to his study, 
Theda, left alone, renewed her resolutions to do 
better, deeply deploring the failure of her first 
attempt. . 

The next day Luella seemed to have regained 
her playful mood, and Theda felt encouraged by 
receiving a sisterly kiss from the youngest of the 
family. “I think I shall like you,” she began, 
with childlike candor; “ our house was lonesome 
and dull with nobody here but ma, and pa, and 
Jeremiah, and Madaline, who seems now to be 
getting too old for my company. I like 4/, and 
I’ve never seen any of it yet. You will help to 
make things pleasant, won’t you, dear ?”’ 

“ Yes, I hope so,” said Theda, putting her arm 
around Luella. 

“ Suppose we go and skate on the rink this 
afternoon; there are such gay people there. I 
love gay people !”’ 

“ Perhaps,” hesitated Theda, thinking of the 
quiet habits of the rest of the family, “ it might 
not look well for me. What would your ma 
think—.” 

Madaline’s entrance into the room prevented 
the finishing of the sentence. The elder sister 
had been brooding over the affair of last night, 
and seeing Theda—the cause of her sorrow—ra- 
diant witb happiness, laughing and chatting with 
Luella, had a tendency to develop her thoughts 
into words, “Sister Theda,” she began, her 
eyes flashing indignantly, “I always had an idea 
that a minister’s wife should conduct herself with 
a dignity and grace becoming her high station. 
I hope, for the credit of the family, you will re- 
strain your frivolity.” 

If Madaline had struck Theda, she could not 
have been more paralyzed. The color left her 
face, and she looked at Luella pleadingly to clear 
her from the undeserved rebuke. But Luella, 
whose disposition it was to shirk blame, was not 
the person to shield her new sister-in-law. 





«Sister Madaline,”’ Luella stammered, scarcely 
knowing what she said, “ Theda wants to skate ; 
do you think ma would let me go with her to the 
rink ?” 

* Skate !’’ almost shrieked Madaline, “ Skate ! 
skate [’ she repeated contemptously, looking at 
Theda. . “ What kind of a woman are you ?” 

“It is not true,’ said Theda, recovering her 
composure, “ Luella knows she herself proposed 
it, and I referred her to ma just as you came in.” 

It was not Madaline’s intention to be unjust. 
Turning to her sister, she said: “ Luella, tell me 
the truth—not that it would be any harm for you 
toskate. Did you propose it to Theda, or did she 
propose it to you ?”’ . 

“ She proposed it,” said Luella, timidly. 

“I thought so,” said Madaline, sweeping out 
of the room, 

Luella followed her sister, and Theda was left 
to bear her grief alone. The first injustice one 
suffers always seems particularly exasperating. 
Theda’s heart beat wildly, leaping up and threat- 
ening to burst its bounds and escape. Conscious 
of her inability to help or defend herself, she 
sank ona chair, and wept the most bitter tears 
she had ever shed. It seemed as if the most 
trivial circumstances separated her from the real- 
ization of her ideal, turning with demoniac sub- 
tlety her sweet to bitter; She was tortured by 
the idea of having mistaken her own nature. She 
had made a poor minister’s wife, and surely was 
deficient in ordinary tact, when not a day could 
pass without her giving offense. 

While Theda was alone with her grief in the 
parlor, her conduct was discussed in another part 
of the house by the rest of the family. Madaline 
was unrelenting in her accusation. Mrs. Pod- 
ridge said, “ Oh, my poor Jeremiah—my poor, 
poor son! to think that his usefulness will be 
marred by this ‘ thorn in the flesh!’ ” 

Old Mr. Podridge was the last to speak: 
“Children, children,’ he said, deprecatingly, 
‘you are all righteous overmuch. My advice 1s 
to let the young people skate as much as they 
please; Jeremiah will preach none the worse for 
=.” 

“ But, pa, it is the falsehood that we are inves- 
tigating,”’ said Madaline, ‘ Why need she have 
told me an untruth ?” 

“ Maybe she did not,” hesitated the old genile- 
man, 

“©, pa! you know none of our children are 
untruthful!” said Mrs. Podridge, proudly. 

“ Well, well, let us end the matter. What if 
Theda wants to skate? I feel sometimes like 
skating myself, and I’ll take the responsibility off 
both of them by proposing that we all three go 
together !”—and the old gentleman smiled good- 
naturedly, 

Jeremiah was vexed, partly by Theda, and 
partly by his young sister. * It was not noble of 
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you, Luella,” he said afterward, “to throw the 
whole blame upon Theda; you might, for my 
sake, have shared it with her.”’ 

* « * « * * 

Theda’s marriage was everything but what she 
had hoped for, and she felt her misery every day 
increasing. Jeremiah was kind, and often she 
only discovered that she had offended by hearing 
him excuse her, Old Mr. Podridge was friendly 
to her, but the fear of offending Mrs. Podridge or 
the sisters-in-law hung upon her like a pall, sap- 
ping the poetry and freedom out of her life. She 
was not what she had been. The continual “ what 
would they think ? would they be pleased or dis- 
pleased ?’®met her on every occasion like a threat- 
ening cloud. She had tried to accuse herself of 
being selfish ; of being deficient in amiability and 
the graces of good manners ; and this perpetual 
conflict between self-accusation and the sense of 
being wronged was already marking its impress 
upon her countenance, 

“ Do you know, Theda,” said Madaline to her 
one day, with a straightforward bluntness that was 
hardly amiable, “that you are not improving in 
your looks! But perhaps,” she added with an un- 
pleasant stare into the reddening face of her sister- 
in-law, “ it is because you have become a litile 
careless in your make-up now that you are mar- 
ried,” : 

“I cannot account for it,” said Theda, trying 
not to feel the sting, which she knew was in- 
tended, as a few minutes before both sisters were 
extolling the charms of Miss Longswath. “I 
know I dress plainer than I did, but it is because 
your ma desired it.’’ 

“ Theda,” said Luella, with the air of one in- 
jured, “ why don’t you say ‘ma’ and not ‘ your 
ma’—just as though you wanted to keep up a 
distinction between us and you. I should have 
thought you would have been proud to have called 
our mother ‘ ma,’ 

“And so I am,” said Theda, apologetically. 
“I beg your pardon. In future I will say ‘ma.’ ” 

“And Theda,” said Madaline, “there is another 
thing you do which I dislike exceedingly.” 

“Do tell me what other offense 1 have been 
guilty of!” said Theda, her features twitching 
with nervous pain. 

“ It is that way you have,” continued Madaline 
with a measure of scorn, “ of calling our brother 
*‘ dearest’ when addressing him. If you must use 
that sickening expression, reserve it for your pri- 
vate conversation ; to me it is disgusting. Besides, 
I do not believe Jeremiah likes to be distinguished 
in that way; I know if I were in his place I 
woald not. When you are one of the family, why 
do you not adopt our manners, and address him 
simply as ‘ Jeremiah’ like the rest of us?” 

“Am I never to have a little freedom ?” re- 
torted Theda, with a gust of temper. “Did I 
ever do anything right in this house ?” 


When Jeremiah returned home that evening 
from some ministerial duty, he found Theda in 
her room crying. She did not wait for him to ask 
the cause uf her trouble, but seizing him by the 
arm, she whispered between her convulsive sobs : 
“ Jeremiah, my husband, help me! love me! I 
am in great distress!” She could say no more 
for anguish, but she held him close to her. 

“Theda, my love, you alarm me,” said the 
husband. “ What has happened? What have you 
done ?” 

“ Done!” exclaimed Theda with deep feeling. 
“Done! what have I not done to please your 
people, but I cannot; I am sure I cannot. They 
hate me. They never wanted you to marry me, 
and they try to make my life bitter, O my hus- 
band, do not be turned from me!” 

“ Theda, you are talking very foolishly,” said 
Jeremiah, in a less kind tone than he had yet 
used toward her. “I would not excuse you, only I 
think you do not know the meaning of what you 
say.” 

“ But I do,” replied Theda, energetically. And 
then she related to him the words that had just 
passed between herself and his sisters. 

“ Theda, you have a great deal to learn yet,” 
said the minister, when he had heard all. “I 
am afraid you have not profited by what I told 
you the first evening we arrived, You are too 
easily provoked. Madaline is older than you, and 
quite competent to teach you a great many things. 
Poor Madaline !” mused Jeremiah, smiling as he 
contempiated the mental image of his sister ; “* she 
is very affectionate, and thinks I am as dear to 
her as to anybody. Madaline has very fine feel- 
ings, Theda, but I see you do not try to under- 
stand her. You did wrong to reply back as you 
did. It was your duty to forbear and be rebuked. 
I am gradually growing to believe you need to be 
rebuked very often. You do not seem to have 
any tact in avoiding people’s prejudices. You 
have disappointed me very much, Theda; [ 
thought you would have done better than you 
have.” 

These last remarks were the bitterest drops c* 
her full cup. She felt now that she had never 
known pain before, Groaning for very anguish, 
she put her arm around her husband’s neck and 
kissed his forehead, She tried to speak, but she 
could not; the words would not be formed. She 
knew if she uttered a sound it would be a scream 
of pain. For a moment her senses threatened to 
leave her, but she rallied and sank back on her 
seat, motionless. The husband’s words, “ You 
have disappointed me; I thought you would have 
done better,’’ echoed in her ears and burned in 
her heart. 

“ I see, Theda, you are in bitterness of spirit,” 
resumed Jeremiah, in that same cold tone, which, 
though not unkind, carried with it no comfort, 
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esteem of our family. Life is a battle, and the 
greatest enemy you have to conquer is yourself. 
You have caused me much discomfort and alarm, 
Theda; and if the harmony which formerly per- 
vaded this family is to be continually broken up, 
as it has been lately, I fear I shall be tempted to 
wish I had never married you.” 

“O, Jeremiah !” exclaimed Theda, in alarm, 
“please don’t—please don’t say that! There, 
forgive me,” kissing him, “ forgive your Theda 
this time. I will conquer, and you will yet bless 
the day you married me.” 

“TI hope so,” said Jeremiah, returning her em- 
brace. “ You are forgiven.” 

This conversation closed the evening, and the 
next morning Theda awoke feeling very much 
humbled. She made her toilet more carefully 
than usual, in the hope of winning back Mada- 
line’s good opinion, at the risk of displeasing her 
mother-in-law, She had grieved over the disap- 
pointments of her married life, but had not until 
last night deemed it possible she could lose her 
husband’s love and esteem. She hardly expected 
now to be happy, but she saw she might be yet 
more miserable. Her husband had given her the 
warning, and awful as it was, she could not help 
mentally thanking him for it. She prayed earn- 
estly: “ Lead us not into temptation, but deliver 
us from evil.” 

In the afternoon, Mrs. Wagging, one of Rev. 

. Podridge’s parishioners and a friend of Theda’s, 
called to see her for the first time since her mar- 
riage. Theda and Luella were in the parlor 
looking up some old music, when the visitor was 
shown in; and the latter remained in the parlor, 
much to the chagrin of Mrs. Wagging, who 
would have liked a little tete-a-tete with her 
friend in private. Mrs, Wagging was fond of 
her minister, but somehow had taken a dislike to 
his sisters, and had been among the number of 
Theda’s friends who had advised her against be- 
coming one of her husband’s family. ' 

“My dear Theda—Mrs, Podridge, I should 
say,’ broke out Mrs. Wagging, abruptly, seeing 
that Luella persisted in remaining; “ why don’t 
you go to housekeeping? You will have to do it 
sometime, and you might as well do it at once. 
Now, I have a lovely house on 42d street, which 
hts been vacant two months. It would just suit 
you and Mr. Podridge. You don’t know how 
nice and cosy it is to live in one’s own house! 
There’s nothing like having a house of your own, 
if it is only for the sake of turning your cup- 
boards inside out and fixing them up again.” 
And Mrs, Wagging smiled and gesticulated en- 
thusiastically, 

“ Brother Jeremiah would not leave us,” spoke 
up Luella, who had been eying Mrs. Wagging 
disapprovingly. 

* Nonsense !” said Mrs, Wagging, scarcely 
deigning to look at her, “ You see, Theda, I 





would let you have the house so reasonable. It 
is a genteel neighborhood. Oh, I am sure you 
would be delighted.” 

“It would be very nice,” said Theda, a gleam 
of sunshine involuntarily passing over her coun- 
tenance. 

“I knew you would soon be tired of ¢his,” 
said Mrs. Wagging, whose zeal for having her 
friend happy, and her house occupied by good 
tenants, was greater than her discretion or her 
courtesy. 

Mrs. Wagging would have said more about the 
house, but Theda’s monitory expression checked 
her, and she changed the subject to one which 
proved even more unfortunate. . 

“It is plain to be seen our minister knew what 
he was doing,” she said, meaningly, “ when he 
married you, Theda.” 

“ Why ?” asked Theda, brightening under the 
compliment. 

“Some say Mr. Podridge has improved in 
preaching since his marriage,’ said Mrs. Wag- 
ging, winking and smiling; “but I know—I 
know—” 

“ What ?” asked Theda, growing quite red in 
the face. 

“ That you help write the sermons, Ah, you 
needn't blush so! Everybody knows it.” 

“Tt is utterly untrue,” said Luella sharply, be- 
fore Theda had time to speak, 

“ Indeed, you are mistaken, Mrs. Wagging,” 
said Theda. “I have done nothing yet to help 
Jeremiah.” 

‘Theda heard the steps of her husband on the 
stairs coming up. He had been out for tea, and 
the evening meal of the family had been over for 
some time, There was a heaviness in Jeremiah’s 
slow tread this evening that was quite unusual. 
Theda noticed it, and flew to the door to meet 
him. He was very pale, and she thought he 
looked ten years older than he did in the morn- 
ing. She caught him in her arms expecting her 
usual kiss, but he pushed her gently from him. 

“ Theda,” he said, “ yours is the kiss of Judas! 
I can never take you to my heart again |” 

Standing a moment, he looked at her with 
great sorrow, and then murmured in an agony of 
bitterness : 

“The thing that I exceedingly did fear has 
come upon me, and the Lord has seen fit to 
scourge me!” 

Theda’s desperation seemed to sustain her, and 
she demanded to know why she was thus spurned. 

“Come with me, and, if possible, vindicate 
yourself,” he said. 

Trembling in every limb, Theda followed her 
husband down stairs. The whole family were 
sitting in consultation in the parlor when they 
entered. Theda took a seat that seemed to be 
placed apart for her. 

“ Theda,” began Mrs. Podridge, looking at the 
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frightened girl with solemn severity, “ we have 
sent for you that you may receive your reproof in 
the presence of the family, against which you 
have dealt treacherously. We have tried to make 
you happy; you have my son—our pride !—our 
darling—for a husband, and ycu have repaid our 
affection by slander, and our confidence by wicked 
deceit.” 

“That will do, mother,” whispered old Mr. 
Podridge, touching his wife’s elbow, and looking 
uncomfortable. 

“I will not reproach you further,” continued 
Mrs, Podridge ; “ your conscience will do that.” 

“‘ What have I done ?” asked Theda, breaking 
the awful stillness by her trembling accents. | 

“Be merciful, mother,” said Jeremiah, in a 
tone of deep anguish. ‘“ Remember, we must all 
be judged. Let there be no unnecessary wound- 
ing.” 

“* Sweet son!” said the mother, contemplating 
her first-born, Then turning to Theda, she ex- 
claimed : ° 

“O, Theda! how could you do it? Could 
you not bridle your false tongue a little this after- 
noon? Were subjects of conversation so scarce 
that you must reveal our family difficulties to 
your indiscreet friend, whose footsteps abide not 
in her house? Was her sympathy so sweet that 
it must be purchased at the expense of your duty 
as a daughter, a sister, and a wife! Was your 
vanity so great that it had to intrude into the sa- 
cred precincts of the pulpit? How dare you array 
yourself in my son's glory! You!—you, indeed, 
write my son’s sermons! O, Theda, Theda!” 

“ But I did not say so,” said Theda, rising. 
* Luella has done this. She has misconstrued 
what was said, and I am not what you think,” 
Her voice gathered confidence, and, fixing her 
eyes upon Luella, who sat shaded by thé mantle- 
piece, she addressed her: “ Luella, [ entreat you 
for the love you bear your family, in the interest 
of your own soul, in the name of divine justice, 
that you undo this wrong. Tell the truth—the 
whole truth!” i 

“Tell the truth,” said old Mr, Podridge, en- 
couragingly. “Do not allow us to wrong any 
person, Teil us if you misconstrued, or exagger- 
ated, any part of the conversation.” 

The color deepened on Luella’s cheeks, but 
she held her head up. 

“Luella, speak !’’ said Madaline, haughtily. 
“ Have you been guilty of falsehood ?” 

“I have not,” said Luella, emphatically. 

“ Have you exaggerated a word ?” asked Mr. 
Podridge. 

* No!” answered Luella. 

“ What is the use of annoying the child?” said 
Mrs. Podridge. “ We all know she has told the 
truth,” 

“ But she has not!” said Theda, excitedly. 
“ She has falsified! She knows she has—” 


“ Hush, base woman!’ said Mrs, Podridge, 
waving her daughter-in-law away with her hand, 

“ Mother! mother!” said the old man, plead- 
ingly, “do not be hasty!” 

Theda felt her head swimming around. ‘Then 
she thought it expanded and took in everything 
in the room, and that all there joined in a dread- 
ful whirl of death. Feeling herself dropping 
into the blackness of darkness, she made a des- 
perate leap for life, and, falling at the feet of old 
Mr. Podridge, in whose breast she thought she 
discerned a ray of pity, she cried, “ O, father! 
my father! protect me!—my father! help me to 
escape from torture !”” 

Theda knew nothing more until she found her- 
self on the open street, accompanied by her aged 
friend. She grasped his hand very tightly, and 
would not have let it go for the world. They 
hurried through the silent, slippery streets (for it 
was almost midnight), the cold wind gradually 
awakening Theda’s benumbed senses, She knew 
not where she was going. All her thoughts had 
merged into one idea of escaping-—escaping from 
a misery worse than death, Sometimes a dim 
recollection of what had happened shadowed 
across her mind; then it vanished like a dream, 
and she knew nothing but that her limbs were 
strong, and that she clapsed a friendly hand. 

On, on they went; but the journey was fast 
becoming to Theda one into the land of deep 
forgetfulness and unconscious rest, Blessed be 
the Creator of the human mind that he has merci- 
fully limited its capacity for suffering! Theda’s 
was over for many weeks, and when she opened 
her eyes one bright afternoon, she found herself 
in a strange room, with the light of the sun shin- 
ing through the latticed blinds. 

A middle-aged woman with a kindly face ap- 
proached her bedside, and said something in a 
low, soft tone, which Theda scarcely compre- 
hended. Then as the woman turned away, she 
heard her whisper, and directly her kind old 
father-in-law drew near, 

“My father—my friend!” she exclaimed, 
grasping both his hands. 

“My daughter, my daughter!” said the old 
man, affectionately caressing her, and weeping 
tears of joy. 

She held him to her for a long time without 
speaking, and then Mr. Podridge said softly : 

“Theda, I have very good news for you. 
Would you like to hear something that would 
make you very happy ?” 

She looked up wonderingly, but asked nothing. 

“The truth is all known now, my dear child. 
Luella, conscience-stricken, acknowledged that 
she misrepresented you.” 

«“ What!’ said Theda, suddenly starting up. 
“ Does Jeremiah know all? ‘Does he—” 

She was interrupted by the entrance of her 
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«© Jeremiah !” she exclaimed, extending her 
arms, 

“ My darling!’ he said, embracing her fondly. 
“ A great wrong was done you, and the truth was 
hidden from me. Blessed be the Lord, who 
hath revealed the truth ; who hath restored your 
reason, and who hath turned my mourning into 
gladness !” 

One of the changes wrought in the mind of 
Rev. Jeremiah Podridge after the revelations 
made by his sister, was the expediency of occu- 
pying a separate house. Mrs, Wagging’s neat 
dwelling was accordingly secured, much to the 
satisfaction of that landlady, who said she had 
always intended that house for her minister, 
Mrs. Podridge and her daughters were very kind 
to Theda, whose recovery was now quite rapid ; 
and when in the course of a couple of weeks the 
young couple were duly installed in their new 
home, there was not a happier person in the city 
of Philadelphia than old Mr. Podridge. 
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BEYOND THE CLOUD. 


BY CAROLINE A, MERIGHI, 


Shall we remember when earth-life is over 
Its hours of anguish and its throes of pain ? 
Though of earth-dust, shall we not all recover 
The angel-thing that knew not earthly chain ? 


If we forget, when the unclouded morning 
Brings peace to troubled thought and mind mo- 
rose, : 
Why should earth-hauntings in that glorious dawn- 
ing ‘ 
Fail to give peacefulness and full repose ? 
If from the chrysalis in beauty rising 
On all unfettered and unsullied wing 
Speeds the fair butterfly our gaze surprising, 
Shall not that holier and that lovelier thing, 


Th’ untrammeled soul to its pure source returning, 
Leave pain and all its memory behind ? 

For dole of earth, its recollection spurning, 
Forgetfulness, relief and refuge find ? 


Wings not the bird to find another summer 
Where the rose blossoms and the rivers play ? 
If for the bird the happy waters murmur, 
Shall not ethereal and supernal day 


For us Christ-loved, for us of God's creation, 
In hollow of whose Hand all being is, 

Be found beyond the vail in consummation 
Of death's great mysteries ? 


Having passed by its dim, unspoken anguish, 
Having uplifted our entreating hands 

From bed of pain, where impotent we languish, 
Shall we not find in undiscovered lands, 


Where ‘mid the bliss that passes comprehension 
He who was sacrificed, His saints in peace, 

And all pure angels in their just convention 
Find ever holiness and blest increase. 





Shall we not find for whom He bore His burden, 
That every memory of earth is fled, 

And chaunt with cherubs—ah, celestial guerdon ! 
** Peace to the all-released, the happy dead?” 


He who makes glad the insect and the floweret, 
And gives to every bird the balmy breeze, 

Watches the faithful ones ; them will He not forget, 
Nor will do less for e'en the least of, these. 


Then, oh rapt soul, be glad amid thy sorrow ! 
Therefore, tried heart, rejoice amid thy pain! 
Earth hath not language for the glad to-morrow, 

Where naught of suffering shall be thine again. 


And for this bliss what asks of us the Master, 
Who bore for us the death He did receive ? 

Only in faith to hold and still hold faster, 
Only to trust and only to believe, 


ss. 
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COUSINING ! 


BY MARIF HARJEN, 





I fully tntended to pass my summer at Sara- 
toga. In fact, I had already signified my inten- 
tion to Henry—my husband—and given him due 
notice that i should need plenty of money to 
enable Augustus and myself to live nicely, and 
dress as befitted our station, 

Augustus—“Gussie,”’ we always call him—is 
eight years old, and the cunningest, cutest, clever- 
est child in the world, I do believe ; 1 suppose I 
ought not to say so, but I can’t help knowing it, 
if [am his mother. He isso quick and so funny! 
The other day he ran into the kitchen and got a 
bottle of blue, and painted all Bridget’s fresh- 
baked pies in the funniest way. I had to laugh, 
though Bridget was as cross as two sticks, and 
Henry said he ought to be punished instead of 
being langhed at. The idea—punish a child for 
a little harmless fun! True, it was too bad too 
spoil six nice pies; but then, children must have 
some amusement. 

But I started to tell you why I did not go to 
Saratoga! Henry must needs go and speculate in 
Wall street, and the result was, he got the worst 
of it, as greenhorns usually do; and so, having no 
money to pay expenses, I was obliged to give my 
plan up. 

I had pinched and managed every way, in 
order to get lots of pretty things for Gussie and I, 
and I was just determined I woud Nor stay home 
all summer, 

I was so disappointed I cried my eyes nearly 
out, and let Henry see just how cruel and selfish 
he was. I must say he looked pale and worried, 
but I didn’t pity him one bit. Once he put his 
arm around me, and said : 

“Don’t be so angry, Jennie, dear. I only 
meant to get plenty of money for you, so that you 
could enjoy yourself, without bothering your 
pretty little head about anything.” 

I didn’t say a word, but just shook off his arm 
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and walked away. That is so like a man; they 
will do some silly thing, and then insist upon it 
that if it hadn’t been for you, they never should 
have done it. ~ 

But, as I said before, I was determined not to 
stay at home, and at last I hit upon the very thing 
todo! I wauld go and visit my country relatives ! 

Such a good chance, too, for I could tell them 
how much money Henry had lost, and hint that 
we should probably have to break up house- 
keeping. (So they wouldn’t think of returning my 
visit; I wouldn’t have one of them come to New 
York for anything !) 

I told Henry what I had determined to do. 
He objected—said he didn’t think it was nice to 
visit people whom you did not desire to receive 
at your own home; but I cried a little, and Henry 
gave in, 

“Very well, Jennie,” he said, ‘ have your own 
way; only remember, if any of these people, 
whom you affect to despise and yet insist upon 
visiting, come here to pay a visit in return, I 
shall expect them to be treated like honored 
guests, and shall make it my business to see that 
they are.” 

I did not say a word! 
Henry gets on his dignified air. 
was settled. 

Little Gussie was delighted ; he hopped about 
the parlor on one leg, and finally turned a sum- 
mersault over a foot-rest; in coming down, he 
kicked his foot right through my Japanese fire- 
screen, which tumbled over and threw down a 
beautiful p/ague and broke it. 

I took it back to Stug’s next day, and told 
them it must have been cracked when I bought 
it, for it fell to pieces when no one was touching 
it. (I’m sure that was true!) They refused 
point-blank to exchange it, or even to allow me 
half its value! And when I told them they 
were the meanest store in the city, they had the 
impudence to tell me—me—that they were 
obliged to guard against misrepresentation and 
fraud, Did you ever! I guess it will be a long 
time before I go into ‘ha? store again! 


I never do when 
So the matter 


My first visit was to be paid to Aunt Sarah, | 


mother’s only sister; she lives just out of Phila- 
delphia. I dressed Gussie in the loveliest suit of 
blue, and sent him down into the parlor, with 
the strict injunction not to leave it till I came 
down stairs. 

I couldn’t have been over ten minutes, but the 
little rogue had got tired, and ran into the kitchen 
and helped himself toa lemon. When I came 


down stairs he was sitting on the piazza, drawing 
the funniest little dogs and birds all over his new 
clothes with the juice. 

I was provoked enough to have boxed his ears, 
and doubtless should have done so; but his 
father seized him by one arm and shook him. 
That made me mad, and [ said: 








“You ought to be ashamed of yourself, to 


shake a little boy like that! You had much 
better shake that stupid goose of a girl, for allow- 
ing a mere baby to have a lemon, when she knew 
he was all dressed—the idea !” 

Just as I said this, Bridget came in from Mrs. 
Brown's, where I had sent her to borrow a black 
satin bag. Of course she heard what I said, and 
her Irish temper was up in a minute. Putting 
her arms akimbo, she said: 

“It’s a stupid goose I am, mum, for not baing 
in two places at onct,is it? Indade, thin, I wish 
you’d try it yerself, and as fur that bye ’f ye’s, St. 
Pater himself couldn’t moind him, he’s that full 
*f consateful pranks! If it wasn’t fur yer hus- 
ban’—who is a perfect ginthemun—i’d not da- 
mane myself by stayin’ another hour wid yer.” 
So saying she bounced out of the room, and 
banged the door, 

Of course I lost that train. Gussie’s clothes 
were entirely ruined, and resembled the hiero- 
glyphics on the obelisk more than the clothes of 
a Christian child, Henry was obliged to take 
him out and buy him another suit; but I took 
the old ones along. thinking they would make 
quite a nice present for some one. 

It was almost noon before we got to the dépot, 
and we were hardly seated before Gussie began 
to tease me for something to eat. The mishap 
with the clothes had driven the thought of lunch 
quite out of my head; and in-the hurry I had 
left the basket I had had packed with dainties 
standing on the hall table. What to do I did not 
know, but I bought the child half a-dozen ba- 
nanas, and myself a “ Fashion Book ;” and would 
you believe it, while I was busy looking at the 
“ plates,’ Gussie ate every one of those bananas? 
I confess I was frightened at first; but he began 
immediately to ask for something more to eat, so 
I only had to laugh. 

Some people at the far end of the car were 
eating their lunch from a basket; and before I 
knew it, dear little Gussie marched up to them, 
and in his frank baby way, asked for something 
to eat. 

They gave him a biscuit and the leg of a 
chicken, and you should have seen the little fel- 
low devour it! When he had it all eaten, he 
began running up and down the aisle, giving all 
the passengers playful taps with the chicken 
bone—he did look too cunning for anything! but 
of course a stop had to be put to his innocent 
fun. 

One old man had fallen asleep, and his head, 
which was fearfully bald, was lying on the back 
of his seat. Gussie, running along, hit it a little 
blow. Goodness! you should have seen the 
rage he was in; he jumped up and seized poor 
Gussie by the arm, tore the chicken-bowe from 
his grasp, and threw it out the window, all the 
time shouting, “ What do you mean, you young, 
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rascal, by trying to brain me; hey? Do you 
think my head was made for you to play shinny 
with; hey? You're a nuisance, siv—a nuisance! 
and you ought to be soundly thrashed, sir; that 
you ought! Where is your mother?” 

I was so astonished at what was going on, I 
had not spoken a word, but at this question I re- 
covered myself. I arose and confronted the man, 

“I am his mother,’ I said, with a withering 
look, “ and: I am astonished that a little fellow 
can’t stretch his legs without such a time about 
it. As for you—you had no business to have 
your old bald head hanging way out in the aisle 
if you didn’t want it knocked.” With this I turned 
my back upon him, and led Gussie away. 

The poor child was so upset that he cried at 
the top of his lungs for about a half hour, in spite 
of all I could do to comfort him, At last I 
bought him some candy and some pop-corn, and 
that quieted him. 

But I really think the child must have been 
more frightened than I thought, for in about an 
hour he began to grow restless and feverish, com- 
plained of a dreadful headache, and at last was 
fearfully sea-sick. 

I had a dreadful time with him, and what 
made it worse was the heartlessness of the passen- 
gers. The old man with the bald head rubbed 
the red mark Gussie had given him, and growled: 
“ The little imp will have to keep still for a little 
while ;” and one woman remarked to another, 
quite loud enough for me to hear; ‘* Should think 
he would be sick—his mother has let him eat 
trash every minute since we started.” 

I think such remarks perfectly brutal—but I 
pretended not to hear them, though the tears 
sprang to my eyes in spite of myself; and one old 
Quaker lady seeing them, came to me and said: 

“Thee must be wiser next time; the child 
would be better if thee forbade candy and pop- 
corn. But I will help thee nurse him, for he 
feels very badly just now.’’ And she did, kind 
old soul that she was! 

I never was so glad to get anywhere, I think, as 
I was to arrive at Aunt Sarah's. She lives in a 
fine old place surrounded by trees, and has an 
orchard as fine as any in the state, while her 
flowers, even in June, werelovely. I had planned 
to stay here one week, but as soon as I saw the 
place I resolved to make it two at least, or per- 
haps three, for I saw at a glance what a nice 
place it would be for Gussie to play. 

My poor boy felt much better as soon as he left 
the car, and by the ‘time tea was ready, was as 
hungry as a wolf, I must say the tea was rather 
plain—only biscuit, preserved plums, canned 
cherries, custard, chipped beef, cake, cookies, and 
tea. 

I am a good liver, and Gussie likes nice things 
too. So I asked Aunt Sarah if she couldn’t give 
me a piece of chicken, as I felt rather hungry. 





“ Our spring chickens are too small,’’ she said, 
“and the old ones would take too long to pre- 
pare; but I can give you a nice piece of ham,” 

“No, I thank you,” I answered, coolly, “I 
never eat pork.” But Gussie spoke up and said 
ke wanted some ham. 

“ No, dear,’ I said, “mamma don’t want you 
to eat pork; it’s not nice.” But he-.insisted so 
earnestly that at last I consented. 

Aunt Sarah did not like it, I know, but as she 
offered to have it cooked for me, I am sure it was 
no more trouble to have it brought for Gussie. 

When it came, Gus didn’t want it, he had 
eaten so much cake. So I gave him a second 
dish of preserves instead. 

I think auntie must have told Uncle John about 
it, for next morning at breakfast, when I asked 
for some cream toast for Gussie, he spoke up and 
said : 

“ Jane”’—I hate to be called Fane—*“ don't you 
think you ought to teach your boy to be satisfied 
with what food is placed before him ?” 

“Oh,” I said, pleasantly, “ Gussie is so deli- 
cate, I find it necessary to invent little dishes to 
tempt his appetite.”’ 

“I think that is a mistake,” said the old bear, 
“and while you are here, we will try the experi- 
ment, for I never allow your aunt to be annoyed 
by such foolish and unnecessary things. Let him 
eat the good, wholesome food the rest have. He 
will be all the better for it.’’ 

I bit my lip, but said nothing, for I was deter- 
mined to stay my visit out. ‘ 

Aunt Sarah was real good, and looked so 
much like mother I couldn’t help liking her; but 
once in awhile she would say something too pro- 
voking for anything, such as: 

* Jennie, you are spoiling that child of yours 
even worse than your mother spoiled you, and 
that is unnecessary ;” or, “Gussie would be quite 
a nice boy if you would only make him mind, or 
showed the least bit of judgment about him.” 
And once she said: “I declare, I believe Gussie 
is growing a/most as selfish as you are, Jennie.” 

Not very pleasant : still I should have got along 
pretty well if it had not been for Uncle John. 
He had no patience with Gussie at all. Just be- 
cause he let the pig out, and the obstinate creature 
marched through the cucumber vines and over 
the strawberry bed, he scolded him like anything. 
And when he chased the Alderney calf down 
hill and she fell and broke her neck, he was 
grumpy for three days, and told Gussie he had 
rather given fifty dollars than had that calf in- 
jured, and he had a mind to give him a sound 
whipping to teach him to obey. 

It was but two days after he began to get over 
his rage, when poor little Gussie got into fresh 
trouble. 

One morning he crept down out of his chair 
while we were at breakfast, and pinned Uncle 
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John’s coat-tails fast to the table cloth; then he 
ran out into the garden, and came rushing in, 
screaming “ Fire!’ Uncle John jumped up and 
started for the door, and of course the table 
cloth was jerked off, and all the dishes thrown 
down and smashed! Gussie was more frightened 
than any one else. A hay-stack really was on 
fire, and in his excitement he had forgotten all 
about the coat-tail that he had made fast to the 
table-cloth. 

Aunt Sarah fairly danced with fright and dis- 
may, and Uncle John was so angry that he took 
my poor boy over his knee, and spanked him 
right before my eyes! 

“ There,” he said, setting him down awfully 
hard, “ young man, if you play any more pranks 
around here, i’ll flog you till you won’t know 
yourself from a bowl of jelly!’ and he pranced 
up and down the room with the table-cloth drag- 
ging behind him. 

What a fuss over a few old dishes, and a spot 
or two on the carpet! I really could endure no 
more; so I packed my trunks, and commanded 
Uncle John to have the double wagon sent to the 
door at once. I had the satisfaction of knowing 
I put him to some inconvenience, for I had heard 
him say he intended driving to H, on important 
business that very afternoon. 

I presume he thought he had gone too far, for 
he had the horses at the door long before I was 
ready, and told me that no sacrifice was too great 
for him to make in order that I might not lose 
that train. 

Aunt Sarah parted with me quite coolly, and 
did not even ask me to come again, though she 
could not let me go without one of her ugly re- 
marks, “ That boy of yourn is enough to pester a 
hen into consumption,” was her final salute—a 
remark i did not deign to notice. 

Consumption, indeed! Weli, her hens are too 
old t@ fear that disease. 

My next visit was to cousin Hannah, She 
lives on a farm, and is not very well off; has to 
work pretty hard, for she has a big family of chil- 
dren, one a little baby. 

My Gussie did enjoy himself there, though we 
couldn't stay very long, for he did keep’ me in 
trouble all the time. Hannah’s children are nice 
little things enough, but terribly stupid. Hannah 
is very religious, and has taught all her small fry 
to tell the exact truth on all occasions; the result 
is, they never do anything naughty but they 
march in and make a confession to their mother. 

My Gus was forever getting them into some 
scrape, and they were forever sitting on the stool 
of repentance in consequence—it was too ridicu- 
lous! One day he got Johnnie—who is only six 
years old, and the stupidest of the lot—to play he 
had been captured by the Indians, and tied to a 
tree, Just as he got him saiely tied, Gussie saw 
Dick going fishing, and he forgot all about John- 





nie and went with Dick. Towards night a 
thunder-shower came up, and then Gussie recol- 
lected that Johnnie was out in the orchard tied 
up, but he was so scared that he didn’t dare tell 
anybody ; but just as soon as it stopped raining, 
he ran and ::utied him. Of course, Johnnie had 
been frightened, and had called and screamed 
till he was so hoarse he couldn’t speak; but for 
all that, I did not see any reason for crying over 
him as Hannah did, and keeping him in bed for 
two weeks, even if he did have a cold and cough. 
7 was sorry for him, but no one seemed to con- 
sider my boy, and how wet he got his feet going 
out in the wet grass to untie Johnnie. I had to 
take his supper up to him with my own hands. 
I put him right in bed—I was so afraid of croup. 
Every one was so taken up with Johnnie, who 
has lived in the country, and accustomed to get 
wet often, 

I told Hannah I was sorry, and really thought 
Gussie had been to blame; but I did not see the 
sense in petting any child as she did Johnnie, for 
it would spoil him as sure as she continued to do 
it. Hannah and Tom were both a little cool for 
a day or two; but after a little the affair was for- 
gotten till Gussie got into another scrape! 

One rainy morning the children were all in the 
dining-room playing, and Mary—the oldest girl 
—was told to watch the baby; but Mary was 
very fond of reading, and finding one of my maga- 
zines, she settled herself in a big chair, and forgot 
all about the baby, who was playing on the floor. 

Gussie is too cute for anything, and as soon as 
he saw the baby sitting there, he thought of some 
fun. He came up to my room and got the bottle 
of “ Stratena,’”’ a book of pictures, and the scis- 
sors; and what did he do but cut out pictures, 
and paste them all over baby’s fuzzy tittle head. 

I thought I should fall off my chair, I laughed 
so when Hannah brought her in to show me— 
she did look so funny! Her little head was 
bristling with pictures, and a dog was hanging to 
one eye-brow, and a cat to the other, while a 
paper bug clung to the end of her little pug nose. 

“I don’t see how you can laugh,” said Han- 
nah, in a very offended voice, “I shall punish 
Mary, and I think you ought to punish Gussie 
very severely.” 

“Pshaw!” I said, “* why, no harm is done!” 

“ No harm!’’ said Hannah, indignantly, “why, 
none of these things will come off; I don’t know 
what kind of stuff he has stuck them on with, but 
water makes no impression on it.”’ 

It was true; the baby’s head could not be freed 
from its pictured ornaments, till we had worked 
and worked with warm water and hot cloths, 
picking up an end here and there, and clipping 
them off with the scissors. Poor baby’s little 
head was as red as a beet and as innocent of 
hair as a billiard ball when we got them all off, 
and her eyebrows were invisible as well, 
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Tom was awfully angry, and looked unuttera- 
ble things, though he said very little. As for me, 
I went about the house looking sympathetic and 
grieved, but when I got into my own room I 
laughed till I had a stitch in my side every time 
I thought of it. Upon my word, that boy of mine 
is origina/—no one but Gussie would have 
thought of turning a baby’s head into a bulletin 
board. 

After this things were not very pleasant. Gussie 
was watched by either Tom or Hannah all the 
time, so the poor child could not have a bit of 
fun; and, to cap the climax, Tom began to devote 
all his leisure time to writing instead of taking 
Hannah and me for a drive or row as he used. 
Altogether, the place grew too stupid for any- 
thing; so I told Gussie we would not stay any 
longer, but go and visit cousin Matilda. 

I must say neither Hannah nor Tom urged us 
very hard to remain, though I had been very 
kind indeed to them, I lent Hannah the pattern 
of my last year’s dolman, and gave her my old 
cheese-cloth dress to make over for Mary, but 
she did not appreciate them one bit. Tum drove 
me to the station, and saw me fairly off. The 
last I saw of him, he was standing on the platform 
grinning like a Cheshire cat. Iam sure I don’t 
know what at! 

When I got to Cousin Matilda’s, I found she 
I should have 
gone in and made myself at home, but the girl 
said she had leave to visit her sister while her 
mistress was away, so that settled ¢a¢ question. 

I did make the creature get me some dinner— 
very unwillingly, I must say. After dinner I got 
a carriage, a terrible old thing, and drove over to 
Cousin Jane’s, 

Judge of my surprise to learn that Jane, her 
husband, and one child, also Cousin Mary and 
her husband (who-live in the same place), had 
all gone, three days before, off on a litle trip— 
where, no one seemed to know. 

I actually had to stay at the hotel that night, a 
miserable place, where I had the worst supper 
and breakfast I ever saw, and the mosquitoes 
were so thick poor little Gussie could not sleep at 
all. 

Early in the morning I started for Aunt For- 
tune’s, Aunt Fortune is a maiden-aunt of 
Henry’s, and brought him up. I never had seen 
her but once, and had been undecided about vis- 
iting her when I left home, but everybody failed 
me so, I was really od/iged to go. 

She lives in a place even more beautiful than 
Aunt Sarah’s, but I didn’t like her face much—it 
was so stern I almost felt afraid of her. 

She seemed pleased to see us, and kissed 
Gussie affectionately, telling him that he looked 
like his father. 

All went well enough the first evening, but 
next morning Gussie began to chase the chickens 


had left home for a week or two. 





with the carriage whip in his hand, and one 
chicken ran right in the way, and I don’t know 
how it happened, but the lash got around its neck 
and killed it. 

I confess I shuddered for I expected Aunt 
Fortune would make an awful time, but she did 
not. She took Gussie by the hand, made him put 
the whip in its place, go get a little garden shovel. 
dig a hole, anc bury the chicken ; then she asked 
him to sit on the piazza with her and help shell 
some peas for dinner. 

To my utter astonishment the little fellow 
seemed to like it. They sat there and chatted for 
the longest time and then they went off together 
to look for eggs. 

After dinner she brought me some muslin, lace, 
and ribbon, and asked me to make hera cap. 
“Henry says you are very clever with your 
fingers. Now let’s see what you can do for me!” 

Gussie and Aunt Fortune went off together to 
pick strawberies, and I sat there and sewed just 
as fast as I could. I am clever with my fingers, 
and I tried my best, and I made the prettiest cap 
I ever saw, if I do say it. 

I showed it to auntie at tea-time; and she was 
delighted and I was pleased enough, but I was 
not pleased next morning when she brought me 
material for two more, and requested I should 
make them. 

“ I would with pleasure, auntie,” I said, hold. 
ing my head with both hands, * but I’ve a dread 
ful headache.” 

“ Headache! hey!’’ and Aunt Fortune looked 
at me very sharply over her glasses. ‘“ Well, you 
go straight and lie down, and I'll come directly 
and bring you something good.” 

I tried to assure auntie that I didn’t want to 
lie down, but would sit in the big chair in the 
parlor, but it was of no use. She fairly drove 
me to bed; and in about twenty minutes she ap- 
peared at my sicie with a dow/ful of boneset tea. 

“Oh, mercy!” I cried, “I can’t drink that 
stuff, and I won’t!”’ 

“Yes, you will,” said Aunt Fortune, firmly; 
“ don’t you tell me you wont, Jane Carsons. You 
git up and drink every drop of this this minute 
or L’ll hold your nose.” 

Ugh! I shudder to think of it! There was no 
use to resist that woman, and I actually had to 
drink all that loathsome mixture ; and what was 
almost as bad, I was kept in bed all day, and only 
allowed a cup of tea and a slice of dry toast. 

My head did not ache so hard, but I was hun- 
gry enough ; and I could have cried with vexa- 
tion, 

Next day I took those wretched old caps and 
made them! Meanwhile Aunt Fortune had 
Gussie like a little lamb. I don’t believe he did 
a naughty thing while he was there, and what 
was the queerest part of it, he loved Aunt For- 
tune devotedly, though she made him mind. 
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Every day for almost two weeks I was mate to 
work like a slave. I could not get out of it; 
there was a/ways something that required “ nice”’ 
fingers, and Aunt Fortune would always say: 
** Jane, my child, you have nothing to do, and a 
little labor is wholesome.” So the “ little job” 
always fell to my lot to do. I got so tired of it, 
that I made up my mind to go home even if it 
was August. 

One day, auntie took Gussie to the village with 
her, leaving me, as usual,”with a little task; in 
this case, some mats to “ crochet” for her bureau. 
I worked away for a long time; then having to 
measure, I went to Aunt Fortune’s room to get 
the size I desired. 

In lifting up the pin-cushion, I came across a 
letter, minus an envelope. Truly I never did 
such a thing in my life before, as to read any 
one’s letters; but I caught sight of my own 
name, and before I really knew what I was 
about, I had .picked it up, and read it from be- 
ginning to end, This was it: 

“Dear Aunt Fortune :—Yours just received. 
Am sorry you refuse to join the retreat of the 
proposed victims! We know you are as wise as 
you are good, but in this case you are rash— 
awfully rash! You can have no idea of 
the nagging capacity of that young cub; and 
Jennie is one solid lump of selfishness. We 
have been severe sufferers, and know of what we 
speak. All the rest have promised to join us in 
New York, where we hope to see Henry, before 
Jane finds her way home, I will write you again 
from the city. Meanwhile accept my best love 
and profound sympathy. May the Lord help 
you! Your loving nephew, Tom. 

“P. S.—If you find you cam manage, please 
confer an everlasting favor on your devoted rela- 
tions by keeping the ‘ infliction’ as long as pos- 
sible. . Tom.” 

The letter fell from my hand, and I stood stu- 
pidly staring at the floor for at least ten minutes. 
I was aroused by the sound of wheels, and, know- 
ing Aunt Fortune had returned, I recovered my 
wits sufficiently to put the letter where I found it, 
and escape to my own room, where I had a real 
good “ crying spell.’ 

The whole selfish plan was clear as daylight to 
me: Tom’s writing—which occupied all his leis- 
ure time—was letters warning all my relations to 
shut their doors in my face; and inviting them to 
join him in a mean, sly visit to New York—per- 
haps to my very house—in my absence. 

At first I thought I would go straight home— 
without one hour’s delay; but then, I reflected, 
what excuse could I give for so sudden a flight! 
I could not say I had read that unfortunate letter, 
and I couid not leave Aunt Fortune’s house with- 


Out some excuse. 
I bathed my face and eyes, and tried to act as 
if nothing troubled me; but in spite of myself, I 





could not hide from Auntie’s sharp eyes the fact 
that something was wrong. The moment I went 
down to tea she saw something was amiss. 

“What is the matter, Jennie?’ she asked, 
kindly. 

“ Nothing—only my head aches, and I feel 
very tired,” I answered with perfect truth, for, 
indeed, my head did ache furiousiy. 

“Poor child,” she said, stroking my head 
gently and tenderly, “ your head is very hot, and 
your pulse too quick; I think you are ill, dear.” 

For answer | threw my arm around her neck, 
laid my tired head on her shoulder, and burst 
into a torrent of tears. 

I was half frightened as soon as I had done it, 
and expected to be sent to bed and dosed with 
* boneset ;”’ but instead of that she put her arm 
around me, and soothed me as she would a little 
child. 

“ Poor little girl,” she said, “ there, there, don’t 
sob so; Auntie will take care of her. Come to 
bed,my child,” leading towards the stairs. “Come, 
Auntie will sit beside you and bathe your poor 
hot head.”’ 

So I was taken tenderly up stairs, undressed, 
and gently helped to fix my aching body in the 
most comfortable way on the soft, dainty bed, 
and Aunt Fortune’s homely hand drew down the 
curtains, smoothed my pillow, and bathed my hot 
head with the softest touch. 

After awhile, Gussie stole quietly in, and put 
his little cool hand on mine; but Aunt Fortune 
held up a warning finger, and he did not speak, 
and presently tip-toed away. 

But, in spite of Auntie’s care, my head ached 
harder and harder, and my ideas grew confused, 
I could not remember where I was without an 
effort which sent a cutting pain through my tem- 
ples, and forced a groan from my. lips in spite of 
myself. Then I began to grow frightened, and 
tried to set up and tell Aunt Fortune to send for 
Henry, but I could not say what I wished. The 
last thing I remember was Aunt Fortune’s voice 
saying, “ Jennie, dear, don’t try to speak, your 
old Auntie knows just what to do; try to sleep, 
dear, try to sleep’”’—then a bur-r-r-r-r in my ears, 
and I- knew no more, 

After a long time—filled with strange dreams, 
restless wanderings and burning pains—I awoke. 
It was night, and by my bedside sat—Hannah. 
At first I could not believe my eyes served me 
rightly, and I tried to stretch out my hand to 
touch her, but the poor, thin, colorless hand, 
which seemed to belong to me, refused obedience, 
and fell over the bed’s edge, weak and helpless; 
but my motion had disturbed my nurse, and she 
arose and bent over me. Hannah, and none 
other ! 

“ What is it, dear ?”’ she said. 

“ Have I been sick? Why are you here?” I 
asked, feebly. 
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“Yes, Jennie, very sick,” she replied, “and I 
am here to help Aunt Fortune nurse you—but 
you must not talk.” 

“Is Henry here ?” I persisted. 

“ Yes, Jennie, and you shall see him soon; the 
poor fellow is worn out, and is lying down,” 

“And you are worn out too!’’ I said, in spite 
of her efforts to keep me quiet. “Go and lie 
down; please do, I’ll go to sleep if you will. If 
you don’t”—for she began to shake her head— 
* T’ll talk all the time.” 

So she laid down on the lounge, and soon by 
her breathing I knew she had fallen asleep. 

I lay very still, but I was too weak to solve the 
riddle, and, while groping helplessly for the clue, 
I fell asleep. 

When I next awoke Aunt Fortune was in the 
room. As soon as she saw I was awake she 
came to my side and kissed me tenderly, saying 
in her brisk, cheerful way, “‘ Now you are a very 
nice girl to look so bright, and I am going to give 
you some nice beef tea; and then if you are very 
good you shall see Henry and Gussie.” 

I did just as I was bid,and succeeded in find- 
ing favor in dear Aunt Fortune’s eyes, and was 
allowed to see Henry and kiss dear little Gussie. 
Henry was completely unnerved, and trembled 
like a child as he took me in his arms and held 
me closely and silently to his heart. And Gussie 
came in so sofily, but oh! how tightly he held my 
hand, and how lovingly he stroked my cheek and 
whispered, “ Mamma! Mamma! don’t be sick 
any more; I love you so!” 

One day I was lying in that delightful state— 
neither sleeping nor waking—but partaking of 
the delights of both, with Hannah sitting near to 
see that I lacked for nothing, when Aunt Fortune 
came softly in. 

Thinking I was sleeping, they began to talk in 
gentle tones. Said Hannah: “I am really sorry 
to go home, Auntie. You were right—Jennie is 
much better than I thought her, and I own I did 
her great injustice. If she had died, I should 
never have forgiven myself that I made no effort 
to discover the virtues that underlie her faults.” 

“You are a good woman, Hannah,” replied, 
Aunt Fortune, “and have nothing of which to 
repent. Jennie is selfish and vain; but she is 
patient and lovable, too. We should remember 
that her father and mother spoiled her by over- 
indulgence, and she has never learned the lesson 
which all must learn before they can grow into 
great and good women—the lesson of self-sacri- 
fice and self-discipline—but I love her, Hannah, 
and I love her boy, and I will not let her 
ruin her own life or his, if a word from me can 
prevent it.’”’ 

“Tt shall prevent it!” I cried, sitting up in 
bed, and the tears streaming down my cheeks. 
‘I never knew that there were such good people 
in the world as you and Hannah are, Aunt For- 





tune; and I did not know how bad and selfish I 
was—indeed! Indeed, I didn’t! If you'll 
only teach me, [’ll do everything you tell me.” 

“T’ve been so ashamed,” I went on eagerly, 
wiping off my tears with the corner of the sheet 
in my excitement; “so ashamed, all the time 
I’ve been living here, and you have been doing 
everything for me—and if you will only forgive 
all the selfish things I’ve done to you,Hannah, 
I'll try very hard to be just as good as you are.” 

Aunt Fortune and» Hannah were so surprised 
that I had got most through speaking before they 
recovered themselves; then they both came and 
kissed me, and Hannah asked me to forgive her 
and Tom, who was sorry for what he had done, 
that he had insisted upon doing penance by stay- 
ing home and taking care of all the children, 
while Hannah came to help nurse me. 

And Auxt Fortune told me that Aunt Sarah 
and Uncle John had come as soon as they heard 
that I was sick, and offered to take me home and 
care for me; but as they were not allowed to do 
that, they were waiting till I got well enough to 
travel, to take me tothe White Mountains to “ get 
back my roses,” 

Well, I did get better, and I did go to the 
White Mountains, and had a splendid time. I 
tried, oh, Aow | tried, to be thoughtful and unsel- 
fish, and I did not altogether fail, for one day 
Aunt Sarah said: ‘ Jane Carsons, I declair you’re 
anuther critter! I believe it did you good to git 
sick.” And Uncle John patted me on the head, 
and said: ** You are not so bad—n-o-t s-o b-a-d.” 

I repeat it, I tried; but I needed help, and 
when I got home I wrote to dear Aunt Fortune, 
and begged her to come and stay with me all 
winter, and, to my supreme delight, she came. 

I intend to return her visit next summer, for I 
think she loves me, and I £now I love her. As 
for Gussie, it is a question already under discus- 
sion who shall keep him longest with them, Uncle 
John or Aurt Fortune; and with Tom and Han- 
nah he is also a favorite, having improved so 
much as to need only to be put on his honor to 
do whatever he is made to understand is right. 


SABBATH. 


BY GEORGE BIRDSEYE, 

The busy noises of the week are stilled, 

And sacred quiet rests upon the earth; 
The soul is calmed that with its woe was filled, 

And joy divine displaces senseless mirth. 
From hearts communing with the throne above, 

Prayers, like freed souls, to holy heaven rise ; 
And benedictions from a Father's love 

Fall viewlessly and softly from the skies. 
The eye sees not the tainted things of earth, 

Lit with the hope His joyous promise gives; 
But looks beyond, to the celestial birth— 

The world is dead, and only heaven lives. 
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WEDDED TO HIS ART. 


E. J. WHEELER. 


An old-fashioned farm-house, large and hospit- 
able looking ; lowing cattle and bleating sheep; 
undulating hills, clad in autumnal verdure; in 
front, across the winding country road, an orchard 
weaithy in russet and golden fruit; in the rear, a 
brook that goes prattling and gleaming past the 
capacious barn, from whose windows peep golden 
sheaves, and under whose eaves cling the bulky 
swallows’ nests. Such were the features of a 
pleasant rural scene to be enjoyed by the wayfarer 
along a certain road on the skirts of the Alleghan- 
ies, in the autumn time. 

The door of the farm-house opens, and with a 
laugh and bound, Lelia Carter, a maiden of about 
sixteen, comes racing out, with a shepherd dog 
leaping and bounding by her side, Very charm- 
ing indeed, she looked, with her lovely face and 
sparkling eyes half hidden beneath the wide chip 
hat, as she ran gayly along the road-side or in the 
fields, now stopping to caress some half-grown 
lamb, now wild with excitement as a stray rabbit 
bounded from covert, and proceeded rapidly to 
leave out of sight the fat shepherd dog. 

“ Here, Sport, fetch it,’’ she cries, as she tosses 
a stick far over a clump of thick undergrowth. 

On the other side of the clump, hidden from 
view, sat a young man busily sketching. The 
stick fell full upon his easel, and striking his 
pencil, knocked it from his fingers. 

“Hang it!’ he growled; “ who threw that ?” 
looking up just as Lelia and Sport came racing 
into sight. 

Lelia stopped short as she saw the stranger, but 
Sport, nothing abashed, ran on, picked up the 
stick, upset the easel in doing so, and with a 
quick bound escaping the full force of the kick 
aimed at him, came wagging back to his mistress, 

“ Haven’t you anything better to do, miss, than 
running over the country spoiling a fellow’s 
work ?’’ queried the vexed stranger, as. he picked 
up the easel, and brushed off the rotten wood 
adhering to the canvas. 

He was a handsome, dark-looking young fellow 
of about twenty-two, with features indicative of 
strength and self-reliance. As he glanced ayain 
at Lelia, and obtained a full view of her for the 
first time, his expression softened into one of ad- 
miration, 

She was stooping over Sport tenderly, but fire 
was in her eyes as she turned them toward the 
young man. 

“ How dare you kick my dog ?” she demanded. 

He was about to speak more civilly than before, 
when a sudden idea entered his head, and he 
began again to sketch rapidly. 

“That’s all he’s good for, I dare say—to be 
kicked,” he answered carelessly, at length. 

“ You don’t know anything about it. He’s the 





best dog in the world, and you’re a brute for 
kicking him,” said fearless sixteen. 

He sketched away as though his life depended 
on it, 

“ Oh, well,” he replied, after another pause, 
“ T didn’t hurt him much, after all. He was too 
quick for me.” 

“You meant to, though, and it was just as 
mean as though you had.” 

“ Well, you see, I was angry because he upset 
my work,” 

“I don’t care,” said Lelia, “ he was only trying 
to please me; wasn’t you, Sport ?” 

He looked at her again, then at the canvas, 
then added a few more strokes. 

“ Really, I don’t see how he can be blamed for 
that,” and he glanced again admiringly at her. 

Either the look or the words (she wasn't used 
to compliments) mollified her somewhat. 

“ Besides, I’ll make amends,” he added. 
“ How would you like a picture of Sport, as you 
call him ?” 

* Can you draw one ?”’ 

* Look and see,”’ and he pointed to the canvas, 

She came forward and saw not only Sport, but 
herself bending over him, with a mixture of ten- 
derness and indignation in her expression that 
had been very cleverly portrayed. He drew out 
his sketch-book in the meantime, and _ hastily 
sketching Sport on a leaf, tore it off and handed 
it to her with » bow. 

“Isn't it lovely!” she exclaimed, “ How 
could you do it so soon? What are you going 
to do with this large picture ?” 

“TI have some hopes of winning a prize next 
spring with it. Five minutes ago I felt like giv- 
ing it up; now I feel rather confident of it. That 
was the reason I spoke to you as I did at first. I 
was afraid you would go away, so I made you 
angry.” 

“I was angry. And I called you a brute, too, 
didn’t 1? Well, I don’t care; you had no right 
to kick poor Sport,” and she pouted prettily, 
whereat he laughed, and humbly begged Sport’s 
pardon. 

“ Isn’t your name Miss Carter ?” he inquired, 
abruptly. 

“ Yes sir, it is.” 

“Did you never hear of a fellow by the name 
of Ivan Kirke ?” 

“Why, yes, of course I have, That is old 
man Kirke’s son, the one that was a lazy, good- 
for-nothing fellow, and didn’t want to be farmer, 
and went away five or six years ago.” 

He bit his lip and smiled, 

“ T am that lazy, good-for-nothing fellow,’’ he 
said, “or, at least, 1 was. I hope I have im- 
proved since then, though I don’t want to be a 
farmer even now.” 

“I didn’t know. 
mean—” : 


I am sorry. I didn’t 
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“Oh, never mind. I dare say I was lazy and 
good-for-nothing on a farm. I used to mope and 
dream when I should have been at work. They 
didn’t understand me, and I don’t blame them; 
I didn’t understand myself. Your father was 
about the only one that sympathized with my 
fancies. By the way, I should like to see him, if 
he is at home,” 

“He is at home. Come along, and Sport and 
I will show you the way.” 

Ivan Kirke was a born artist. As a farmer’s 
lad, living in the midst of nature’s beauties, his 
love for them had been fostered, and developed 
into a passion that made him the vexation of his 
good old prosaic father. It became certain that 
he would make the worst of bad farmers. At the 
age of sixteen, therefore, owing greatly to Mr. 
Carter’s advice, he had been sent away to school. 
There he picked up the rudiments of art from a 
fellow-student, and in spare moments applied 
them with such skill and originality as to gain the 
attention of a wealthy gentleman who eventually 
became his patron. 

It must be confessed that he was singularly 
fortunate. Up to the present, little of the bitter 
hardship ordinarily attendant on an artist’s form- 
ative period had fallen to his lot. With the ad- 
vantages of a wealthy patron, passionate love of 
beauty, and intelligent skill, he had made rapid 
advancement, 

He had made during that time two or three 
visits home; but, although but a mile distant 
from the Carters’ farm, he had not seen Lelia 
before since she was a litue bare-footed, freckle- 
faced urchin. 

He was now at home for a month or more, A 
prize had been offered to young artists, and he 
had resolved to compete. It was for this purpose 
that he was at work upon the beautiful landscape 
scene in the neighborhood of Lelia’s home, when 
interrupted by her and Sport. He was quick to 
appreciate her fresh and blooming beauty ; and as 
she bent over Sport with her arms around his 
neck, and her indignant glance directed at him, 
he promptly saw what an addition the scene 
would be to his contemplated picture. 

During the next few weeks Lelia saw much of 
the young painter. She visited him daily at his 
work in the field, and watched the progress of the 
picture, in which she had nearly as great an inter- 
est as he himself, as her own pretty face formed 
an important feature. A less innocent-minded 
girl, or one more acquainted with the world, 
might have objected to the publicity thereby 
given her, Lelia did not, She felt very proud 
of it, and grateful to the artist for the compliment. 

After their unconventional first meeting, it did 
not take long for them to become the best of 
friends, Ivan told her much of his life in the 
city, his successes and hopes, the men and women 
with whom he mingled, the methods and customs 





of society, and many other things which Lelia 
knew only as she knew or fairy-land—through 
books, The more he saw of her the more he 
admired her, and drew favorable comparisons 
between her and certain bedecked and powdered 
ball-room visions he had seen. Owing to the 
difference in their ages, he felt little more hesita- 
tion in expressing his admiration than if she had 
been a child prattling on his knee. 

Ah, what a subtle and effective weapon of the 
little love-god is this disparity in ages! How 
he does hoodwink the mind, and play havoc 
with the heart by means of it! Had Lelia been 
five years older, or Ivan that much younger, she 
would not have been so ready to look upon him 
as a hero, a demi-god, or some other equallly ex- 
travagant being, and he would have been more 
cautious in the expression of his regard. 

True love runs most appallingly smooth and 
rapid till it becomes beyond control, whatever it 
does afterward. So it was with Lelia. She 
loved with her whole soul, and did not even sus- 
pect it. Consequently, when Ivan, with his pic- 
ture nearly completed, bade her farewell and 
returned to the city, it was like a rude awaken- 
ing, a cruel shock, that seemed to stun her at 
first. Life became a weary waiting for what she 
dared not hope. Her step lost its buoyancy and 
her cheek its roses. She seemed to have gone 
at a step from girlhood to womanhood; and, in- 
stead of playing with Sport and other pets, she 
busied herself about household matters, or sat and 
dreamed about the past. 

Lelia had no mother, or the secret of her love 
would not have been a secret long. Loving 
though her father was, it takes a woman’s eyes to 
read a woman’s heart, and she struggled alone 
with her grief through the long winter that fol- 
lowed. 

With the coming spring she regained much of 
her old spirit, and her iaugh echoed among the 
hills again; not so loud and careless, perhaps, as 
formerly, but still merry and sparkling. 

It was one afternoon in June, as wandering 
along the road-side she met Ivan’s little brother 
Johnny. 

“Ivan’s coming home to-morrow,” 
Johnny, with startling suddenness. 

“So soon?” exclaimed Lelia, and her heart 
began to flutter painfully, 

“ Yes, and he’s been married, too.” 

Lelia looked at the child in dumb, white 
astonishment. 

“I heard ma telling Mrs, Grove this morning,” 
continued Johnny. “She didn’t say married— 
she said wedded; but it means the same, 
don’t it ?” 

“Yes, dear, it means the same;” and she 
turned with quivering lips and heaving bosom, 
and waiked rapidly away, past the wild roses 
that seemed to look afier her, grieved and sur- 
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»tsed at her neglect—past the mild-eyed sheep 

that stared at her with a gentle reproach—past 
the blue-birds and meadow larks singing on 
stump and fence—past all the bright things of 
nature, that now appeared but a dreary mockery, 
and, hiding herself in a grove by the roadside, 
fell upon a mossy log with a deep, heart-break- 
ing sob. 

This, then, was the end—-the end to her first 
pure love, and all the visions it had created. 
Somehow Lelia never so much as questioned 
whether it could be a mistake—whether little 
ten-year-old Johnny was’‘a trustworthy messenger 
of such news. What right had she to expect 
anything different? Had she any claims on 
Ivan, or any assurance that he had not forgotten 
her entirely? What more natural than for him 
to marry ? 

If Lelia, when she had turned from the road, 
had looked far ahead, she would have perceived 
just rounding the bend a form whose manly 
stride she would have recognized at a glance. 

It was Ivan Kirke, and he quickened his 
already rapid pace as he caught a glimpse of her 
as she passed in among the trees, 

Her eyes were still moist, but she had passed 
the first convulsive sobbing when she heard his 
step, and before she could flee he stood before 
her. 

“ Lelia,” he exclaimed, as he cam* forward 
with a glad smile, “I thought I saw my litle 
forest maiden turning into the wood. What! 
You must have been crying.” 

Lelia made one heroic effort for self-control. 
Whatever might happen, Ivan should never know 
of her hopeless love. Gulping down the rising 
sob, and rapidly winking two or three times, she 
answered ; 

“ 1 haven’t.” 

It was her first fib, and she went on to elab- 
orate with astonishing readiness, 

“IT have been sneezing, oh! so hard. Just see, 
my feet are all wet,”’ and she pointed to two tiny 
shoes slightly damp. “ But I am very glad to 
see you, Ivan, I thought you wasn’t coming till 
to-morrow.” 

“I thought I would give you a surprise. 
Have you heard the news ?” 

“ Yes, Johnny just told me. I—I suppose you 
are too happy to live, aren’t you?” Her words 
were uttered pleasantly, but her hands were 
clinched till the marks of the nails were imprinted 
in the flesh, 

“No, Lelia; the fact is, I don’t feel nearly as 
happy as I had expected I should,” and he poked 
the grass musingly with his cane. 

“Not happy!” and Lelia looked at him in 
amazement, “ Then you—” 

“Then I don’t deserve my good fortune, I 
know it. I’m as freakyas a child. When I left 
here last autumn I could think of nothing else. 





I was a blind fool, and as the time passed and the 
momentous day drew nearer and nearer, I found 
that—that my happiness depended upon some- 
thing entirely different.” 

Lelia’s cheek again became livid. Was his 
marriage a mistake? With quick intuition she 
divined his meaning. He had married another 
while loving her, and had already repented. But 
what right kad he to tell her of this? What 
right had he to speak to her in that tender tone* 
now ? 

“ Lelia, I have come back to tell you that [ 
love you; that I have loved you, though—”’ 

With flashing eyes she drew back the hand he 
had taken. 

“ That will do, sir. 
word,” 

He looked at her in amazement at her sudden 
anger and scorn. He would have spoken fur- 
ther, but just then Johnny came racing through 
the woods, atid flung himself upon Ivan’s neck 
with wild exclamations of delight. 

“Oh, Ivan, did you bring your wife ?” was his 
eager inquiry, shortly. 

“ What do you mean, Johnny ?” he asked. 

* Oh, I know all about it; so does Leiia. You 
can’t fool us—can he, Lelia? I heard mamina 
telling about it yesterday.” 

A gleam shot into Ivan’s eyes. 

“* What was it mother said, Johnny ?” 

“ She told Mrs. Grove that now you'd won the 
prize, you’d be more than ever wedded to Miss 
somebody,” 

“And you told Lelia, did you?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Johnny, do you see that squirrel on the 
fence? I'll give you dollar if you'll catch him.” 

As Johnny darted away Ivan turned to Lelia, 
and there was deep earnestness in his voice as he 
spoke, 

“ Did you believe it, Lelia ?” 

“Yes. I—I didn’t know. Johnny said—” 

“ Never mind Johnny. ‘ Wedded to his art’ 
is one of mother’s expressions in describing me. 
Oh, Lelia, art is beautiful and grand, but it is a 
poor thing to love, May I not have a better ?” 

Six months later the preacher in the ivy-cov- 
ered little country church answered his question, 
and to his entire satisfaction. 


I will hear not one more 


2 
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SILENCE is one of the great arts of conversa- 
tion, as allowed by Cicero himself, who says, 
“there is not only an art, but an eloquence in 
it;” and this opinion is confirmed by a great 
modern, Lord Bacon. For a well-bred woman 
may easily and effectually promote the most use- 
ful and elegant conversation without speaking 
a word, The modes of speech are scarcely 
more variable than the modes of silence.—JDr, 
Silair, 
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>WORK DEPARTMENT 


Fics. 1 AND 2.—TOILET CUSHION. 


The cushion has in the centre a square of olive 
satin measuring 4 inches wide, on which is an 
embroidery of fine silk. Each corner is covered 
with puffings of blue satin, arranged as shown 
in Fig. 2, For the embroidery trace the design 

Fig 





given in Fig, 1 upon the satin, and embroider the | 
f'ne-petalled flowers with two shades of pink, and 
the three petaled leaf with two shades of blue 
silk, and with gold thread. The leaf pattern is 
worked in chain-stitch, the outer row with pale 
olive, the inner row with dark olive, close to 
which is a cord woven with colored silk and gold 
thread, A similar cord is sewn round the outer 








edge with fine silk. The yandyke lines are 
worked with double thread of pale blue and pale 
pink silk; the latter color is used for the cross- 
stitch inside the vandykes. The sides of the 
cushion, which stand 2% inches high, are cov- 
ered with strips of olive and blue satin, each 1 
inch wide. Pockets are then added of blue 
satin, Each pocket is cut out of a piece of blue 
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satin 6% inches long by 3% wide, and gathered 
as shown in the illustration. Between each 
pocket the cushion is covered with two rows of 
gold lace. A similar frill of lace is pleated round 
the embroidery in the centre. 











Fic. 3.—WORK BASKET. 
Work basket made of plaited straw, orna- 
mented with a drapery of cloth cut in points and 
embroidered, The inside is lined with flau.el, 


Fig. 3. 





ornamented with fancy stitches in silk. The 
handle is wound with wool cord, tied at the sides, 
with tassels falling fromthe ends. Pockets to hold 
the cotton and work can be added or not, as fancy 
dictates ; if used they shoul match the lining, 
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Fic. 4.—JAPANESE TIDY. 

This novel tidy is composed of Japanese pic- 
tures, which are sold at most Japanese and fancy 
repositories, at a very low price. The pictures 
are each bound with olive-green sarsnet ribbon, 
and are seamed together at the edges like ordi- 
nary patchwork. One corner of each corner- 
picture is cut off, and the edge is bound. The 
border is composed of oblong pieces of cotton 
batiste, alternately olive-green and crimson; they 
are bound, joined together, and fixed to the 
centre, 


Fic. §—CHAIR OR SOFA CUSHION. 


This cushion can be used either as a chair- 
back, when it is made double and slipped over 
back of the chair as a cap, or it can 
be stuffed and used as a head cushion. The 
size should be regulated by the dimensions of 
the chair or sofa on which it is to be used. 
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damask ground, and it is worked according to 

the details given in Fig. 6. The appliqués are 

twill; the color should be selected with refer- 

ence to the tea service. Pale pink and blue cre- 
Fig. 6. 
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tonne should go with a Sévres service; blue or 
green cretonne with Oriental china, The ap- 
pliqués are fastened: down with chain-stitch 
worked in thick cotton of a deeper shade, and 
when it is finished, the remainder is cut away. 


Fig, 7. 





Fig. § is coarse net darned with colored wools, 
and mounted on dark-colored satin, the lace 
being embroidered in the same style. 


, 


Fics. 6 AND 7.—FIVE O’CLOCK TEA- 
CLOTH. 

The fashion of ornamenting white table- 
cloths for tea is on the increase in Paris, and the 
style heré illustrated is easy to carry out, The 
‘border is an appliqué of color on the white 








The serviette in the centre is double damask, 
Thread lace is added to the edge of the tea- 
cloth, 


, 


Fic, 8.—SMALL CABINET FORMED OF 
SHELVES EBONIZED. 

The front and sides are ornamented with em- 
broidered pieces cut to fit the places with the 
pattern arranged to suit the sizes ; either plush or 
satin is used for the purpose, embroidered with 
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Fig. 8. 





silks of various colors, This cabinet can beset 
against the the wall upon a table, or can be hung 
upon the wall with ornaments upon it. 





po A 
Fic. 9.—"BORDERING FOR PILLOW 
CASES. 

This is a favorite trimming in France for pil- 
low cases. The herring-bone stitches are worked 
Fig. 9. 
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with either red or blue cotton, and each motif 
is separated by a row of open pin-stitch. The 
vandykes are edged with machine-made picvts. 
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Hints Asout FANcy Work.—So many per- 
sons who have embroidered screens do not care 
to go to much expense in mounting them, that 
we give some hints about a panel screen. The 
handsomest manner of mounting an embroidered 


| if a turner supplied the turned wood. 
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sheeting screen is to have the frame 
made of carved wood, or made plain 
in ebonized wood; this latter meth- 
od is not so expensive as the other. 
A very antique and simple-looking 
frame may be made of wood fret 
work ; we have seen these with the 
edge perfectly plain, the carving a 
small conventional border, about an 
inch wide. So many ladies are 
adepts in the fret-work carving, that 
it may give them an idea for utilizing 
their handiwork. A screen of three 
folds mounted in this manner would 
be very valuable, Then there are the 
plain oak frames, the gilt frames, 
and the bamboo; the last are very 
light and good in style. 1 have also 
seen the plan of a panel screen 
made in plain turned wood; the 
plan was so simple, and every joint 
so capitally drawn, that any village carpenter or 
amateur could make a screen from the engravings, 
All these 
frames require that the work should be stretched 
over an inner frame of wood, which fits inside 
the outer one; this inner frame is made of plain 
deal, and the work is nailed over it. 





PAINTED FINGER PLATES.—It woulu be diffi- 
cult to specify: any particular style of orna- 
mentation, because every one can be happily 
adopted, provided the artist knows how to 
manage his design for the long narrow space 
it has to cover. Again, the use and character 
of the room has to be taken into considera- 
tion. Thus, a white, delicately-painted plate 
looks incongruous on the door of a sombre 
oak-wainscoted dining-room or library; quite 
out of place, too, appears a Japanese design 
with Queen Anne furniture. On this account 
the porcelain ground is often stained in imi- 
tation of oak, spa wood, cracknel china, etc., 
and sometimes it is almost hidden by dainty 
Moorish traceries, or by heavier scroll ara- 
besques intermingled with griffins, Cupids, 
etc. A solitary Grecian figure, in shaded 
grays, stands out weil on a door-plate in- 
closed by a frame of the classic key pattern, 
Even landscapes, after the panel order, can 
be rendered extremely interesting; one we 
saw represented a palm-tree towering on the 
left side, the remainder of the surface being 
occupied by sky, speckled here and there with 
birds and by a sandy plain, on which appeared a 
stray camel or two. Nothing so resttul distin- 
guishes the dark pair of finger-plates prepared 
expressly for an old country house, and picturing 
the excitement of the chase. Red-coated sports- 
men and eager dogs are all there, backea by a 
mass of dark-green foliage, and lo! on the door- 
handle grins the painted head of their prey, the 
cunning fox. 
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FASHIONS. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Havine had frequent application for the purchase of 
jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a distance, the 
Editress of the Fashion Department will hereafter exe- 
cute commissions for any who may desire it, with the 
charge of a small percentage for the time and research re- 
quired. Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, 
jewelry, envelopes, hair-work, worsteds, children’s ward- 
robes, mantillas, and mantelets will be chosen with a view 
to economy as well as taste; and boxes or packages fer- 
warded by express to any part of the country. For the 
last, distinct directions must be given. 

When ,oods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 

overn the purchase; therefore, no articles will be taken 
back. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
considered final. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accompanied by 
a note of the height, complexion, and general style of the 
person, on which much depends in choice, 

The publishers of the Lapy’s Boox have no interest in 
this department, and know nothing of its transactions ; and, 
whether the person sending the order is or is not a subscri- 
ber to the Lapy’s Book, the Fashion Editress does not 
know. 

Orders accompanied by checks for the proposed expend- 
tture, are io be addressed to the care of the Godey’s 
Lady's Book Publishing Company (Limited). 

« No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editors nor the Publishers will 
be accountable for losses that may occur in remitting. 





PAPER PATTERNS. 


We have made arrangements by which we are enabled 
to furnish patterns of any costume or part of a costume 
illustrated in our fashions. We wish our readers and 
friends to understand that these patterns cannot be pro- 
cured any place except directly from us, and for their con- 
venience we give a list of prices at which we can furnish 
them; the prices include postage. Be particular when 
sending to mention the article you desire, the number by 
which it is illustrated, and the month of the magazine in 
which it is published : 


Lady’s Basque, ° . . ° 60 cents. 
ee Cloak, ‘ ° P » led 
on Overskirt, é . e e go “ 
o Underskirt, P ‘ ° 
” Undergarments, apiece, . ° so “ 

Girl’s Dress, é ‘ . . en en 
* Basque, ; ° ‘ : 2.0 
** Cloak, ‘ ° ° ° 4 am 
*“* Apron, . " ° ° . oa: 
“* Undergarments, apiece, . . Pe My 

Boy’s Suit, . ° ° ° ° 60 “ 

DESCRIPTION OF STEEL PLATE. 


Fig. 1.—Walking dress of two shades of helio- 
trope silk and surah. The underskirt is of the 
lighter shade kilted, with a long princess polonaise 
coming down over it, with a shawl drapery of the 
lighter shade, sleeves of the lighter; white chip bon- 
net trimmed with surah of the two shades and 
feathers. 

Fig. 2.—Afternoon dress of wood-coior silk and 
embroidered pongee. The underskirt is made of 
the silk with a long train. The polonaise is of the 
pongee, with long apron in front and trimmed with 
an embroidered trimming to match the pongee. 
White embroidered muslin handkerchief around 
the neck. 

Fig. 3.—Dinner dress of gendarme green silk. 
The skirt is made with a long train, the front being 
trimmed with rows of Russian lace to have the 
appearance of a double apron. The bodice comes 
down long to form a short overskirt, has embroid- 
ery in each of the corners in front, and in the back. 
It is cut square in the neck, trimmed with lace, and 
elbow sleeves trimmed to correspond. 

Fig. 4.—Evening dress of pink satin, surah pink 








silk, damassé and white satin. ‘The front of skirt 
is trimmed with alternate ruffles of white and pink, 
with overskirt coming down very long trimmed with 
duchess lace ; over this is a short overskirt of the 
damassé also trimmed with lace, this damassé also 
forms the train in the back, trimmed with a quill of 
of lace. Basque bodice laid over a white satin 
vest. The neck is cut square, short sleeves. 

Fig. 5.—Walking dress of écru lace bunting ; the 
underskirt is trimmed with a pleated ruffle. Polo- 
naise cut in squares around the edge, bound with 
dark red silk, anda pleating of silk showing between 
each one. Silk sash trimming the skirt, with long 
loops in the back, The waist is trimmed with the 
silk, also the sleeves. Bonnet of straw the color of 
dress, trimmed with feathérs the same shade as silk. 

Fig. 6.—Dress for child of five years, made of 
white albatross, The upper part of dress is cut 
gored, upon which is sewed a side pleated ruffle; a 
narrow band of deep red silk edges it, as also the 
collar and cuffs. Hat of white straw trimmed with 
silk and flowers of the same shade as sash, 





DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS. 


Fig. 1.—Walking dress for lady, made of navy 
blue nun’s veiling. The underskirt is kilted with 
to scarf draperies, and a kilted plaiting between. 
The bodice is cut with a basque in from, which goes 
under the upper scarf, and loops and long coat-ends 
in the back. A shirred piece trims both the back 
and front, also arond the neck a piece is shirred to 
form a collar; the backs of the sleeves are trimmed 
in the same manner. White straw hat trimmed 
with navy blue ribbon, feather, and yellow roses. 

Fig. 2.—Seaside dress for young lady. The skirt 
is made of white French muslin trimmed with 
flounces of Breton lace up to the bodice, which is 
made of pale blue silk laced up in front, trimmed 
with a deep collar formed of rows of lace, and iace 
upon the sleeves, Parasol of white silk damassé, 
lined with pale blue satin. White chip hat faced 
with biue, and trimmed with a long white feather. 

Fig. 3.—Walking dress for lady, made of migno- 
nette color albatross, trimmed with silk. The 
lower part of skirt is kilted, with two scarfs of 
silk above in front, The back is trimmed with 
shirred pieces of silk and albatross, which extend 
up to a short distance below th: waist, which is 
made to appear like a polonaise at the lower part. 
Sleeve with cap upon it, trimmed with a band of 
silk, and silk sailor collar. Bonnet of straw the 
color of dress, trimmed with small feathers and dif- 
ferent colored flowers. 

Fig. 4—Bonnet of black chip, trimmed with 
ombré ribbon and wreath of shaded roses; the 
same inside the brim, 

Fig. 5.—Hat of Tuscan straw, trimmed with 
heliotrope satin ribbon and feathers; the inside has 
shirred satin in it. 

Fig. 6 and 7.—Front and back view of dress for 
child of five years, made of white pique, gored, 
edged around the skirt with a ruffle of embroidery, 
headed by feacher-stitch in white or colored cotton. 
Sash trimmed to correspond ; deep coilar and cuffs. 
Fig. 8 and 9.—Front and back view of suit for 
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boy of three years, made of white flannel, gored, 
the seams being bound with sik and a belt and 
buckle fastened down upon the skirt. Straw hat 
bound with navy blue velvet and band around it. 

Fig. 10,—Suit for child of two years, made of 
linen, The underskirt is plain, the coat is tightly 
gored, fastened with a belt. Straw hat trimmed 
with silk and feather. 

Fig. 11.—Suit for girl of six years, made of cream 
color albatross, cut gored, trimmed with two kilted 
ruffies ; the front is trimmed with a shirred piece 
from the neck down to the scarf sash, which is of 
gay colored damassé ; coliar and cuffs of the same. 
Hat of straw trimmed with damassé to match dress, 
aud cherries. 

Fig. 12.—Suit for boy of five years made of wash 
goods cr flannel. The skirt is box plaited; the vest 
is long, buttoned up in front, with jacket over it, 
coming down long in the back. 

Fig. 13.—Suit for girl of ten years, made of ba- 
tiste ; the skirt is edged with one deep and two narrow 
ruffles, with side pleats above them; upon the right 
side only is an overskirt, scalloped around, and 
draped high at one side of the back. Bodice with 
yoke in it, ribbon around waist, fastened by a bunch 
of loops. Hat of straw, trimmed with blue silk and 
pink roses. 

Fig. 14.—Walking dress for lady, made of plum 
color foulard silk. The skirt is edged with a plait- 
ing, with shellglaped ornaments made of satin 
through the centre. The skirt is gathered to form 
careless puffs in front, fastened by bows of satin. 
Jacket bodice trimmed with satin cut in scallops on 
the edge, with a cape coming down pointed in front, 
and trimmed to correspond with the jacket. Bon- 
net of white straw trimmed with same color satin as 
on dress, and white flowers. 

Fig. 15.—Walking dress for lady, made of olive 
green silk and écru pongee. The underskirt is of 
the silk trimmed with seven ruffles, plaited. The 
bodice is like a long coat in the back, is of the pon- 
gee, and is trimmed with the silk ; also a wide sash 
of the silk fastened in a large loop in the back. 
Bonnet of écru chip trimmed with feathers to match 
the color of silk. 

Fig. 16.—Fan of black feathers, hand painted, in 
colors, 

Fig. 17.—Lace mitt made of colored silk, to match 
the dress with which it is worn. 

Fig. 18.— Evening glove trimmed with three rows 
of fringe, and embroidered upon the back of hand. 

Fig. 19.—Onyx chain and locket set, with gold 
and pearls. 

Fig. 20.—Matine made of pink silk damassé; the 
edge is trimmed with two rows of Spanish lace, 
headed by embroidery in silk, the front has a row 
of embroidery down each side. ‘The large collar 
and cuffs are trimmed with lace and embroidery to 
correspond. 

Fig. 21.—Breakfast sacque made of nansook 
muslin, trimmed with two rows of lace and fancy 
heading done in cotton. Deep collar fastened by a 
ribbon bow, pointed cuffs and collar. 

Fig. 22.—Bag of black grosgrain silk, lined with 
black or colored lutestring. Each half of the bag 
is cut out of a piece 8% inches wide by 7 long, 





graduated at the lower edge from the centre up- 
wards, so that the sides are only 4% inches long. 
Then in each half of the bag work an eyelet hole 
about an inch from the top, and three more at rz 
inch, 2 inches, and nearly 4 inches from the side, 
working them round in buttonhole stitch. Then 
join the two halves of the bag, and add the bows 
and ends of ribbon and tassels of silk, <A silk cord 
with tassels at the end is threaded through the eye- 
let holes, and another cord is sewn inside the bag to 
suspend it to the waistband, or to sling round the 
waist when the bag is worn. 

Fig. 23.—Deep collar made of pale blue plush, 
with a lace ruffle standing up around the neck, 
Satin ends finished with lace finish the collar in 
front, 

Fig. 24.—Fashionable mode of trimming a dress 
sleeve, with double cuff, pleating, and ribbon bow. 

Fig. 25.—Black satin parasol, with border em- 
broidered in colors. 

Fig. 26,—Satin fan made narrower one side than 
the other, trimmed with rows of Spanish lace to 
make it even. 

Fig. 27.,—Parasol with bird hand-painted upon 
it; the ribbon from the handle has a bouquet of 
flowers suspended from it. 

Fig. 28.—Fan of ‘garnet satin in case formed like 
a dagger, and made of steel. 

Fig. 29.—Velvet bag with steel mountings, and 
chain to fasten in belt. 

Fig. 30.—Lace pin made of Roman gold, set with 
large solid pearls. 

Fig. 31.—Lace pin in the form of a grasshopper 
with enameled body and wings. 

Fig. 32.—Jet pin for the hair. 

Fig. 33.—Afternoon dress for lady, made of plain 
white albatross and damassé wool goods. The 
underskirt is of the plain goods, the bodice and 
overskirt are of the damassé. The overskirt is 
somewhat like a scarf, made very full, trimmed with 
a plaiting, with scarfs of the plain goods coming 


over it. The bodice is cut square in the neck, and 
trimmed with narrow folds. Elbow sleeves trimmed 
with Iace. 


Fig. 34.—House dress of black satin, plain and 
damassé grenadine, The skirt is of the plain gren- 
adine, with quillings and plaited sashes across the 
front of satin, . The bodice, side panels, and a por- 
tion of the back drapery, are ot damassé trimmed 
with satin. 

Fig. 35.—Long white silk mitt. 

Fig. 36.—Lisle thread glove, with embroidered 
ruffie around the wrist. 

Fig. 37.—Long lace mitt made of écru-colored 
silk. 

Fig. 38.—Lisle kid finish glove with double 
gauntlet, trimmed with quilled silk. 

Fig. 39.—Kid glove with plaited silk gauntlet. 

Fig. 40.—Black lace mitt. 

Fig. 41.—Pleated lace collar, with ends made of , 
figured net, trimmed with lace. 

Figs. 42 and 44.—Ornament for the hair, and pin 
made of Venetian shells, These are very pretty for 
young ladies. 

Fig. 43.—-Deep pleated collar made of colored 
silk, trimmed with lace ; the jabot is entirely of lace, 
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Fig. 45.—Fancy bow for the neck made of rose 
color surah, a gilt pin and lace. 

The diagram pattern is for an evening bodice, 
and consists of five pieces: half of front, plastron to 
front, side piece, half of back, and half of puff for 
sleeve. The plastron may be covered with bul- 
lionnés of thinner material than the dress ; or it may 
be broché, if the remainder of the toilet is a plain 
fabric. The sleeve may be entirely of puffed lace, 
or of the same material as the bodice. Black Span- 
ish lace, Madras muslin, brocaded velvet, broché 
satin, tinseled gauze, grenadine, and tulle, are all 
in vogue for evening wear. 





CHIT-CHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. 


Although so much has been said about colored 
dresses, yet black grenadine remains a standard 
choice for summer dresses, this season the plain 
sewing silk grenadine with smooth surface is very 
much worn with damassé grenadine. Some per- 
sons prefer the smooth surface grenadine for the 
entire dress, The trimming for this simple fabric is 
the richest embroidery of silk on net in close pat- 
terns, and this is combined with the showy Spanish 
lace, or the less decorative French laces, Fine 
knife-pleated ruffles of the grenadine are placed in 
many rows up the entire front of the skirt. A 
breadth on each side is covered with panels of the 
embroidery, made by placing the two straight edges 
together, and putting them lengthwise on the skirt, 
then surrounding the whole panel with pleated lace. 
The back drapery of the grenadine is usually made 
of two breadths very simply arranged, and long 
enough to reach to the foot, where it meets two 
narrow knife-pleatings like those on the front of the 
skirt. Bows, chatelaines, and large rosettes of rib- 
bon, either of plain satin or else richly watered, are 
on the side panels. The basque for such a dress 
usually has a surplice vest of the embroidery, and 
the entire sleeves may be of the transparent em- 
broidery, or else of the grenadine, with a turned-up 
flat cuff of this garniture. The back of the basque 
has bows for ornament. Satin surah of inexpen- 
sive quality is used for the foundation of such a 
dress. Fora gay dress for a young lady the terra 
cotta shades, olive, or yellow surah, is used for the 
foundation, with Spanish lace as ruffles and an over- 
skirt. Fora plainer dress three deep pleatings cover 
the back breadth with an amply-draped apron and 
a single pleating at the foot. A pretty basque for 
such dresses has the front and sides cut off an inch 
or two below the waist-line all around, until the 
middle forms of the back are reached; a deep 
pleating about three-eighths of a yard deep fills out 
the shortened parts, and meets the middle back 
forms, which are folded in two Zreat box-pleats or 
draped in handkerchief points, or else have a long 
scarf tied in a sash bow upon them, 

Red abounds in summer toilets, and is shown in 
all materials. A French costume just imported for 
the seaside, is of cross-barred batiste in two or three 
shades of red, trimmed with deep pleatings and 
draperies edged with black Breton lace. Large 
bows and sashes of dark red satin ribbon are used 
with white costumes of various fabrics, such as nun’s 





veiling, dotted muslin, and cream white batiste. 
Very pretty toilet#of white wool have Spanish lace 
pleatings, and a drapery of satin surah in stripes of 
most brilliant hues, or else in pale fade colors. 
Mauve, or pink, lemon color or blue surah dresses, 
have two deep flounces of white open embroidery 
around the skirt; above this is draped a short over- 
skirt and ashirred round waist. The loveliest white 
nun’s veiling dress, with pale blue embroidered dots 
on it, has border stripes of blue, and is edged with 
Russian lace. 

Watered silk is stylishly used for trimming black 
silk dresses, For instance, with a round black silk 
waist, the neck draping, cuffs and sash are of 
watered silk in stripes alternating with satin stripes. 
Around the neck, reaching to the waist on each 
side of the front, are three straight folds, so laid 
that the satin stripes are concealed, and the watered 
stripes are on top. The sleeves have similar folds 
at the wrist. The sash bow at the back is of the 
striped material, cut in half, made with two wide 
loops each half a yard long, and two long ends; 
these are closely strapped and sewed to a wide belt 
of three soft folds, making the stripes pass around 
the waist. 

Instead of frills at the wrists and neck of dresses, 
they are sometimes finished with a puff of the surah 
used for trimming. To make this puff fluffy and 
soft-looking, it is first pleated, then doubled, and the 
pleating is pulled out in the middle pf the puff. A 
single wide ruche at the edge of the skirt is a favor- 
ite trimming for the skirts of simple dresses. This 
ruche is five or six inches wide, and is laid in treble 
or quadruple box-pleats, folded very deeply, and 
each cluster of pleats placed an inch apart from the 
next one, It is then stitched in the middle, and 
the edges are allowed to fall forward and almost 
meet. Many collars sewed around the neck of 
dresses are now wired; this is true of dresses that 
are high about the throat as well as those opening 
low on the bust. For instance, a high-necked wool 
dress, trimmed with watered silk, will have a stand- 
ing collar two and a half inches high behind, and 
curved to the front. A wire is placed inside the 
collar at its upper edge, and the collar is then 
rolled over to turn down half its depth in the back. 
This is a very neat fashion when two materials are 
used in the collar, such as wool goods on the out- 
side and watered silk for the lining that is rolled 
over at the top. The fichu finish for the throat of 
dresses retains its popularity, and is seen on black 
grenadine and surah dresses, prettily made of the 
large dotted Spanish lace, with full ruffles of narrow 
Spanish lace for edging it. The regular coat sleeve 
is still preferred by most ladies, but is made slightly 
full at the top of the arm, The newest sleeves on 
French dresses have only one seam, that inside the 
arm, and are very bias and large in the armhole, 
where they are held by four or five tiny pleats that 
are confined to the front. 

A novelty on imported dresses is the use of large 
pins of gilt or oxidized silver, shaped like huge hair- 
pins, for securing the drapery of woolen dresses, such 
as dark blue nun’s veiling or porcelain blue camel's 
hair. Smaller pins, shaped like nail-neads flattened, 
are then thrust into the scarf drapery on the wrists 
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of the sleeves, in the belt, and are also used to 
ciose the front of the dress like buttons, 

Throat bows of satin surah of pale blue, rose, or 
lemon color, are trimmed with Spanish lace dyed 
the color of the surah. The Medicis puff for the 
neck is newer than the ruff. It is made of bias 
mull, shirred through the middie to form a puff 
each side of the gathering, and these puffs are worn 
high and close about the throat, or else pointed 
low en surplice. A ruffle of lace may be placed 
below the lower puff, but the upper puff rests 
against the neck without lace. Two soft puffs, each 
turned toward the hand, are placed inside the dress 
sleeves. A long looped bow of ivory-white satin 
ribbon fastens the puffs at the neck. 

A pendant pocket of white satin and Spanish lace 
is hung by ivory-white ribbons to the belt to be 
worn with evening dresses. A gold brooch holds 
the lace together in the front, and a cluster of nat- 
ural flowers is thrust in it, or is fastened on the 
outside. Black Spanish lace fans of circular shape 
are made up over a stiff foundation that is pleated 
in the centre, and fastened to a thick handle 
wrapped with ribbons, A bunch of natural flowers 
is the prettiest trimming for such a fan, though they 
are usually provided with artificial clusters of Mar- 
shal Neil roses or dark Jacqueminot buds. 

Pocket handkerchiefs for day use have a narrow 
hem of porcelain blue or of dark red, and some- 
times the entire centre is in small blocks of écru 
with white. A very large Alsacian bow of dark red 
plush, held by a gilt ornament, is worn in the hair 
with morning toilets. Ecru lace mitts, and dark 
tan-colored mitts in the closely woven silk Mar- 
guerite patterns, are stylishly worn with black 
dresses and those of very dark colors. The scarfs 
of colored surah for the neck have square ends of 
white or of écru vermicelli lace, embroidered with 
gay silks in pretty designs of baskets holding flow- 
ers, butterflies, and birds’ nests. 

Mothers who have little ones to dress, study the 
picturesque and get rid of all primness in their chil- 
dren's dresses, and instead of fashionable models 
being copied so as to make miniature men and 
women of them, rely upon the artistic, copying 
Kate Greenaway's pictures for their dresses, and 
bending the brims of their shepherdess hats until 
they flop about their ears, or poke over their fore- 
heads, or surround their faces like a halo, trimming 
them with groups of feathers arranged in studied 
confusion. Mother Hubbard gowns are the favor- 
ite dresses ; these are very full, and are in straight 
lengths from the neck down, being shirred in rows 
around the neck, and again lower down across the 
front and back between the armholes. Thesleeves 
are gathered at the wrists, but are prettiest when 
sewed plain in the armholes without gathers, and 
trimmed there with a full puff. A turned down 
ruffle of pleated white embroidery trims the neck. 
These little slips may be worn with a sash or with- 
out, and there may be tucks above the hem or at the 
bottom, but the skirts are not ruffled, because they 
are so very full, For larger girls such dresses are 
made in two pieces, a shirred blouse and a puffed 
skirt. The skirt is gathered to a belt over a shaped 
foundation skirt, and is formed into two large puffs 





by clusters of shirring passing around the figure, 
and the edge of the skirt falls in a flounce. When 
made of soft foulard or surah, a stiff white muslin 
sometimes lines the puffs. The blouse is then shirred 
around the neck and in the middle of the back ut 
the waist line, and falls open in front over a shirred 
and puffed vest like the skirt; full bishop sleeves. 
This is very pretty for girls of eight to twelve years 
when made of pale blue surah for the skirt and vest. 





HINTS UPON THE DOINGS OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD. 

During the warm season, out-of-door parties and 
picnics are the fashionable amusements, Among all 
these, probably archery parties are as popular as any 
of the modern entertainments. The general mode 
is for a number of young persons to form themselves 
into a club, and to meet for purposes of practice at 
the different grounds of the members, The ground 
for the purpose must be level, and the grass kept 
well clipped and in order. A target should be 
placed firmly in the centre, and small, covered 
sheds, with seats arranged inside, should be erected 
to protect the ladies and gentlemen from the heat 
of the sun when not shooting. After a certain 
amount of practice has made the members of the 
club somewhat proficient, prizes should be selected 
of different degrees of value, for the largest number 
of the best shots, second, and third best. Two 
kinds should be chosen, three suitable for ladies, 
three for gentlemen, As the meetings usually take 
place two or three times a week, if the weather per- 
mits, a double or triple set of prizes may be arranged 
for the entire season. After the club becomes pro- 
ficient, guests are frequently invited to witness their 
success. Upon such occasions, afternoon tea is 
served, small tables being brought out and set 
around in a picturesque manner upon the lawn ; but 
unless there are guests invited, it is the ordinary 
custom to merely have iced lemonade or water for 
the refreshment of those who are occupied with their 
bows. Fancy styles of dresses are worn by both 
ladies and gentlemen; one or two deserve special 
mention, For a lady a navy blue linen, made with 
two skirts, the lower one trimmed with narrow 
ruffles, each one embroidered with small arrows; 
the overskirt elaborately embroidered in each point 
in front with miniature targets and arrows, the same 
ornamenting the cuffs, and corners of sailor collar. 
Hat of Tuscan straw, trimmed with long blue 
feather, and ribbon embroidered to match the dress. 
Another is of solid plum-colored satteen, the under- 
skirt trimmed with a deep kilting; the princess 
polonaise is made of the satteen, which is covered 
with arrows in various colors, done in outline stitch; 
the hat of white chip, trimmed with plum-color 
feathers, satin and smail gilt arrows fastening both 
the trimming arid feathers, With both these cos- 
tumes, very long undressed kid gloves are worn. 
The gentlemen usually wear suits of white or navy 
blue flannel, If the latter, they are frequently made 
like boys’ sailor suits, the collars being ornamented 
with the badge of theclub. Of course any ordinary 
walking suit may be worn; but where a number are 
gathered together, it adds very much to the appear- 
ance of the scene for them to be attired in pictur- 
esque costumes, FASHION. 
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RECIPES. 


WHIPs. 

Ingredients.—One pint of rich cream, 

Sugar, 

Lemon, 
Rub lumps of sugar on the lemon to extract the oil, 
then mix with the cream, but not too sweet; put it 
in a shallow dish and set it on the ice awhile; when 
quite cold use the whip syringe, or if you do not 
have one a large fork will do; as fast as the froth 
rises lay it on a Sieve to drain. Then place in the 
bottom of your jelly glasses any kind of jelly or jam, 
and fill the glass with the whip, Serve with delicate 
eake, 

SHANGHAI CURRY, 

Ingredients.—Chicken, 

Two tablespoonfuls of butter, 

Two onions, 

One and a half tablespoonfuls of 

curry powder, 

Dessertspoonful of salt, 

Desserispoonful of vinegar, 
Dress and cut a chicken in small pieces, heat a pan 
very hot and put in the butter, fry the chickens in it 
ten minutes, then add liver and gizzards and fry ten 
minutes more; cut the onions fine, stir in with 
curry powder, salt and vinegar, add boiling water 
enough to cover, and let it simmer one hour; stir 
occasionally and add a little thickening just before 
serving. Serve with rice boiled dry, 
PRESERVED STRAWBERRIES. 
dngredients.—Strawberries, 

Sugar, 

Water. 
Allow a pound of sugar to the same .of fruit; put 
the sugar in your preserving kettle with a little water 
and boil it to a syrup, then put in as much fruit as 
will cover the top without cr#&wding and boil twenty 
minutes; take them out carefully so as not to break 
them, and place on a flat dish to cool ; repeat this till 
all the fruit is cooked, or cook each pound sepa- 
rately. When cold, put fruit in glass jars and 
strain the syrup hot on them, Hovey’s seedling is 
the best fruit to use in this way, as the berries are 
very large. 


PINEAPPLE FRITTERS, 


Ingredients,—One pint of milk, 

Three eggs, 

One pint of flour, 

Teaspocnful of baking powder, 

Pineapple, 

Half of lemon, 

Powdered sugar. 
Make a batter of the milk, eggs, a little salt, flour, 
and baking powder. Cut skin from pineapples and 
cut in pieces, dip each piece in the batter and fry in 





SASSAFRAS MEAD. 


Ingredients,—Two quarts of boiling water, 
Three and a half pounds of sugar, 
Pint and a half of molasses, 
One-fourth pound of tartaric acid, 
Quarter of ounce essence of sassafras, 
Stir these all gradually together; be sure to have 
the water boiling ; when cool strain into a large jug 
or pan, and add the essence of sassafras, Put it in 
bottles. cork tightly, and keep in a cool place. To 
prepare a glass for drinking pour a little of the mead 
in a glass, fill three-quarters full of cold water, then 
stir in a little carbonate of soda, and it will foam to 
fill the glass, A pleasant drink for warm weather. 


SNow CAKE, 

Ingredients.—Four cups of white sugar, 

One cup of butter, 

Two-thirds of a cup of milk, 

Whites of twelve eggs, 

Three cups of flour, 

Two-thirds of a cup of cornstarch, 

Two teaspoonfuls of baking powder, 
Beat the butter and s::gar together till very smooth ; 
while beating add gradually the sweet milk, then 
the whites of eggs beaten to a foam, then add the 
flour, cornstarch and baking powder, which should 
be previously mixed together. This makes a very 
nice “ Bride's Cake,"’ as thaquantity can be doubled, 
Bake in deep pans and frost it on top. 


LOBSTER CHOWDER, 
Jngredients,— Lobster 

Three crackers, 

Butter, 

Salt, 

Cayenne, 

One quart of milk. 

Cut the lobster not fine ; pound the crackers very 
fine and mix with the lobster liver, put in butter, size 
of a small egg, little salt and Cayenne; work this 
well together, boil the milk and pour gradually on 
the paste, stirring all the time ; then add the lobster 
and boil up once. 


NEAPOLITAN BLANC MANGE, 

Ingredients.—One quart of milk, 

One ounce of gelatine, 

Three-quarters of a cup of sugar, 

Tablespoonful of chocolate, 

One egg, 

Currant jelly. 
Heat the milk with sugar to boiling, having soaked 
the gelatine in a cup of it for one hour; put it in 
the hot milk. Have ready the chocolate wet witha 
little hot water and rubbed toa paste. Divide the 
milk in four parts, beat the chocolate in one part, 
the currant jelly in another, the yolk of egg in 


boiling lard. Serve ona napkin, sprinkle with sugar, | another, leave the fourth uncolored. Put each part 
For sauce take pineapple juice, add the lemon | on the fire separately to heat (not boil) ; when a lit- 
juice, a little water and powdered sugar, bring this | tle cool, pour carefully into a mould, white, pink, 
| yellow, chocolate last; set on ice to cool, and serve 
| with sugar and cream, 


to a boil, and thicken slightly with arrowroot mixed 
with cold water, 
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STOCK FOR CLEAR SoUP. 

dngredients.—Five pounds of beef from the round, 

Five quarts of cold water, 

One onion, 

One stalk of celery, 

Little parsley and thyme, 

Summer savory and sage, 

Pepper and cloves. 
Put the beef into the water, let it come toa boil 
slowly, and skim carefully, set it where it will keep 
at a boiling point eight or ten hours, strain and set 
aside to cool ; when cold skim off all the fat, turn it 
into a kettle; be careful not to let the sediment go 
in. Add vegetables, herbs and spices; boil gently 
ten or twenty minutes, salt and pepper to taste. 
Strain through old linen cloth, 


F PocKToU.—French Dish. 
Ingredients.—Fish cooked, 

Bread crumbs, 

Half a pint of milk, 

‘Two eggs, 

Salt and pepper, 

Spoonful of butter, 

Parsley and nutmeg. 
Take any kind of cold boiled fish, remove the bones, 
and pound it in a mortar, take the same quantity of 
bread crumbs, put in the milk and put in a warm 
place till milk is absorbed ; pound all in mortar toa 
paste, then add the yolks of the eggs only, salt, pep- 
per, butter, chopped parsley and spice; grease a 
pan, pour in mixture, bake twenty minutes, turn it 
out, and serve with caper sauce. 


MILK Soup. 


Ingredients.—One pound of potatoes, 
Two onions, 
Teaspoonful of salt and pepper, 
One quart of cold water, 
One quart of milk, 
One ounce of sago, 
Butter. 


Skin and scald the onions, chop them, add to the 
cooked potatoes with the salt and pepper, put ina 
stew-pan with the cold water, and boil till soft, then 
add milk and crushed sago; stir constantly and let 
it boil ten minutes, add butter or beef drippings. 
This soup should be very smooth, and served hot 
with toasted bread cut dice shape. 


WHITE SALAD, 


Ingredients.—One head of celery, 

One cup of cider vinegar, 
One teaspoonful of butter, 
Half-pound of white sugar, 
Cabbage, 

One egg. 

Salt, 

Pepper. 


Cut the celery into fine pieces, and add the same 
quantity of hard cabbage chopped fine, Beat the 
egg till light, add it to the vinegar, and stir together 
over a slow fire until thick as cream. Stir in, while 
on the fire, the butter, sugar, a little salt and pepper. 
Mix all well, and put in a cool place. Do not pour 
the dressing over the celery and cabbage until it is 
perfectly cold, or your salad will be tough. — 





PRESERVED PINEAPPLE, 

dngredients,— Pineapple, 

Sugar, 

Lemon. 
Peel the fruit and pick out the eyes; cut it in slices 
about quarter of an inch thick, sprinkle with sugar, 
allowing a pound to a pound of fruit, and let it 
stand till the next day ; then put it into a kettle and 
boil it until the apple looks clear; then take it out 
to cool, let the syrup have one boil and strain it 
through a hair sieve on the fruit. Put in glass jars, 
well secured from air, 


FISH PIE, 

Ingredients.—Pie crust, 

Bacon, 

Codfish fresh, 

One onion, 

Pepper and salt. 
Make a pie crust of suet, flour and warm water, put 
it round the baking dish, place at the bottom a few 
pieces of bacon, then the codfish ; sprinkle over it 
the onion finely chopped, salt, pepper, and a little 
flour, a few pieces more bacon, and a very /ittle 
water, cover with crust, and bake in a quick oven, 
Serve with boiled parsnips, turnips, and baked po- 
tatoes, 

ORANGE SPONGE CAKE, 

Ingredients,—Two cups of flour, 

Two cups of sugar, 

Five eggs, 

One orange, 

Half a cup of water, 

Half a teaspoonful of soda, 

Teaspoonful of cream tartar, 
Beat the yolks of all the eggs and the whites of only 
three with the sugar till they are very light, add the 
juice and grated rind of the orange, dissolve soda 
in the water, and well mix the cream tartar in flour, 
Bake in shallow pans. 


DuTcH TOAST. 

Ingredients.—Loaf of Graham bread, 

Three eggs, 

Two !arge spoonfuls of milk, 

Butter, 

Cinnamon, 

Sugar. 
Mix the eggs, milk and cinnamon together, cut the 
bread in slices and dipthem init. Melt nice butter 
in the frying pan, put in the bread, and when a lit- 
tle brown turn it over, serve on a hot dish, butter it 
slightly, and sift a little sugar and nutmeg on each 
slice. Serve very hot for dessert. 


INDIAN SUET PUDDING, 

lngredients,— Half-pound of suet, 

One cup of molasses, 

Pint of milk, 

One egg, 

Teaspoonful of ground cloves, 

Teaspoonful of ground cinnamon, 

Teaspoonful of salt, 

Nutmeg, 

Raisins. 
Mix the suet and molasses and put on the fire to 
warm, add milk, egg, spices and fruit, either chopped 
raisins or currants, then Indian meal sufficient to 
make a thin batter, Boil or steam three hours, 
Serve with sauce, 
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Hoje AMUSEMENTS AND JUVENILE DEPARTMENT, 


PUZZLES, ETC. 


A FRAME PUZZLE. 


The upper lines are formed by two words, each | 


of which contains seven letters, while the rest of the 
frame is composed of words of eight letters each, 


- & 
- 
+ © 
+ + 
+ + 
Pd Te 
+ + 
+ + 
* . 
a a 
+ + 
Prt FF EF FF & 
+ se 


The two words forming the upper lines mean : 
To have authority over others, and to furnish or 


supply. The other words are: 1. A period of 
cold weather. 2. A vessel intended for holding 
fluids. 3. A musical instrument. 


A HALF SQUARE, 
In the following puzzle each sign invariably 
stands for the same letter, 


ee 
ae. 
on ng ae 

. 

* 


The first line across and downwards conveys a 
a term of respect, ~ 

The second lines give a name mentioned very 
early in history. 

The third is very important to a water mill. 

The fourth is a word representing present ex- 
istence, 

The last is very important to printers, 


A DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 


The initials and finals which are wanting will 
coinpose the names of two famous American naval 
commanders, 


| 
> nMOS 
27>? Zn 
l 


. A sharp point. 

. A proper name for a woman, 

. A loud noise, 

. Close by. 

. A Latin word meaning I wander, 
. A sign of weariness, 


Out wb HH 





ENIGMA. 


My first an idle beau may take 
Entirely for my second's sake ; 
But rarely man is found so meek 
As willingly my whole to seek. 


A DECAPITATION. 
Behead a bird of the eagle kind, and find what 


get 


tives in; behead again, and find what it lives on. 


WANTED. 


One short word that expresses the name of a 
tree ; the fruit that grows upon it; the name of the 
girl that eats the fruit; the tint of her pretty face, 
and the color of her dress, Pronounce the word, 
and you express the hope that she will continue to 
exist. 

CHARADE, 
No, 1. 

The unfortunate man who is my first is deprived 
of one of the highest distinctions of humanity. 
My second is an instrument in common use by 
man, which is the very opposite of my first; and 
my whole is an instrument invented by man, and 
intended to increase and develop the usefulness of 
humanity. 





CHARADE. 
No, 2. 


Without my first, to man or sprite, 
Day seems as dreary as the night ; 
When in the battle danger beckoned, 
My whole was always in my second ; 
When noxious weeds begin to grow, 
My third, too, should begin to show; 
My whole is the hero of a story 

That oft is called its author's glory. 


RIDDLE, 


A gentleman summoned as a witness was asked 
to spell his name, and he replied : 
““O double T, 
I double U, 
E double L, 
Double U, 
Double O, D.” bd 
The perplexed lawyer declared himself unable 
to record it, What was the name? 


A WORD SQUARE, 


. Astretch of level ground. 

. The name of an American general. 
. Prepared for war, 

. Transparent. 

. Aclassic fabulous serpent. 


Ur wWD 


BEHEADING. 


Behead a well-known Hollandish city, and find 
a welkknown American disease, 
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GAMES. 
THE CAPTAIN. 


The following game of ball may be found suited 
to some circumstances, as being less violent and 
boisterous than the other very active plays that are 
classed under the same denomination. 

A leader is selected, who is styled Captain. He 
arranges all the rest of the players in a row facing 
himself,and then takes his stand at the upper end 
opposite the head player, armed with an india-rub- 
ber ball. 

The play is begun by the leader or Captain throw- 
ing this ball downwards against the ground, and 
Striking it on its rebound so as to make it return to 
the ground, and again rebound towards the head 
‘player in the line. 

This player now endeavors to catch the ball, 
and repeat the same action by throwing it against 
the ground in such a direction that it will return 
towards the Captain. 

This is repeated until a miss is made, and who- 
ever fails to catch takes place at the lower end 
of the line. 

Thus, if the Captain fails, he goes down, and 
the head player takes his station as Captain, con- 
tinuing the game with the next player. 

If the head player makes a failure, he goes 
down, and the Captain proceeds as before with 
the second player. 

Without violent exercise, the changes will prob- 
ably be very frequent, thus making the game 
quite lively, and well suited to a hall or piazza 
on a rainy day, when moderately active amuse- 
ment is welcome, 


TAKING PHOTOGRAPHS. 


This is a social pastime suited to a domestic cir- 
cle, where each member is ready to suffer a little 
for the advantage of the general “ fun,”’ . Pieces of 
blank paper of equal size must be distributed, so 
that each player is supplied, and armed also withe 
pencil. 

Each player is then directed to draw a head of a 
human being, animal, or bird, with a sketch of the 
neck, and then fold the paper sharply backwards 
so as to hide the head while leaving a trace of the 
neck visible, 

The papers are then collected and re-distributed. 
The artists are next requested to add a body, 
joining it on to the lines of the neck, 

This is also folded back, and after the papers again 
change hands, the limbs and feet are to be added 
in the same manner. When these sketches are 
entirely finished, they should be collected in a box, 
and each participant in the game is in turn formally 
informed that his portrait is finished, and he is re- 
quested to take it at hazard from the motley 
collection. 

The absurd and monstrous creations thus manu- 
factured may be imagined, and when considered as 
portraits they often can produce considerable fun 
at the expense of the unlucky drawer. 








ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN JULY 


NUMBER. 
Answer to Corkscrew Puzzle, 
s O a 5 
M is geile N 
T ye T 
a 
A D 2:8 
A 2 > B 
AR ; > 
S > T 
B E Bt 
B o oe D 


Answer to Lattice Puzzle. 
P ee * I oe oe N oe e* K 


RK cs co BM ote 0c Bice of EB 


Answer to Diagonal Word, 


F¥ UNE 
TUN E 
> ie ee. 
oe ee g 


Answer to Diamond Puzzle. 


R 
WAR 
i ee 
a 4.4 B..1.6..8 
G.B. D9 
E GG 
H 


A Verbal Addition. 
Con—Concur; confirm; console; content. 


A Melange. 
A perfect love of a bonnet. 


Riddle, 
No, 1. 

The letter D—bear, beard; crow, crowd; anger, 
danger. 


Riddle. 
No. 2. 
The letter P—ear, pear; earl, pearl; air, pair. 


Enigma, . 
Fourth of July. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We do not answer correspondents through the 
Book. All communications requiring am answer 
must give name and address, and have a return 
stamp enclosed. 


OUR STEEL PLATE, 

“Lady Augusta and her Guide " is another of 
Mr. Darley’s exquisite designs from Sir Walter 
Scott, which the engraver has most faithfully ren- 
dered. It should be borne in mind that the LADY'S 
Book is the only American publication which gives 
steel plates from original designs. 








The eighth novelette, in this number, is from the 
pen of Mrs. Augusta De Bubna, who is well known 
to our readers, The ‘‘ Midsummer Drama” is per- 
haps brief enough to make one wish that there was 
more of it, and yet for summer days it will prove 
exciting enough even in its brevity. 


Horsford's Acid Phosphate for sea-sickness, 
Prof. Adolph Ott said: “ In the plurality of cases I 
saw the violent symptoms yield. which characterize 
that disease, and give way to a healthy action of the 
functions unimpaired.” 


We think our readers will agree that our August 
number is the best midsummer issue of the LADY'S 
Book that has been made in many years. Both in 
its illustrations and letter-press we have striven to 
make it a valuable companion to each member of 
the home circle, If our subscribers will kindly 
show any number of the current year to their friends, 
we are sure it will induce many of them to become 
subscribers, and thus confer a great pleasure to 
many additional homes, 





In our mammoth colored fashion plate are shown 
a number of beautiful costumes for street, house, 
dinner, and evening wear. While among the fash- 
ions is shown the greatest variety of dresses for la- 
dies and children, suitable for midsummer, lingerie, 
bonnets, hats, etc. 

The work department has a number of fancy 
articles suitable to employ one's leisure moments 
at some summer resort, among which we must not 
forget to mention a design for a five o'clock tea 
cloth, both pretty and easily executed. 

The diagram pattern is for a lady's evening bod- 
ice, which will no doubt prove useful to many of 
our readers, who desire to make themselves more 
than usually attractive at some seaside hop. 





On RECORD.—For twenty years Messrs. Mar- 
chal & Smith have been supplying their patrons 
with instruments most satisfactorily, inasmuch as 
they have not had during all that time one dissatis- 
fied purchaser. A better record would be hard to 
make, A careful reading of their advertisement on 
another page is recommended, 





¢ Look out for counterfeits, There are many imi- 


tations and but one genuine German Corn Re- 
mover; 25 cents, 


OUR ARM CHAIR. 


OUR CLUB RATES. 

The LADy's Book this year possesses a peculiar 
advantage over its competitors, in the fact that it 
gives a complete novelette in each number, and in 
the other fact that every issue is complete in itself. 
This feature has met with great success, and from 
all quarters we have the most gratifying evidence 
that our readers prefer this departure, rather than 
the old vexatious delay involved in waiting from 
month to month for the completion of a serial story. 
It is but just to ourselves to add that we have pre- 
served intact all the old-time specialties of the mag- 
azine, and that our subscribers still have the usual 
varied collection of short stories, poems and 
sketches. Another advantage to the public is that 
a subscription may begin at any time in the year, 
Below we append the low club rates: 


One copy, one year, - . - - = $2.00 
Two copies, one year, - - - - 3.70 
Three copies, one year, . - - - 5.25 
Four copies, one year, - - - - 6.60 


Five copies, one year, and an extra copy to the 

person getting up the club, making six copies, 9.50 
Eight copies, one year, and an extra copy to 

the person getting up the club, making nine 

copies, - - - - - - - 14.00 
Ten copies, one year, and an extra copy to the 

person getting up the club, making eleven 

copies, - ” - - - - = 17.00 
Twenty copies, one year, and an extra copy to 

the person getting up the club, making 

twenty-one copies, - 31.50 

How To REMIT.—Send a post-office money 
order, or a draft on New York or Philadelphia ; 
or send bank-notes in a registered letter, 

Address all letters, and make remittances payable 
to 

GopEy's LApy's Book Pus. Co, (Limited), 

1006 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





>0UR Book TABLE.A< 
* From J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 
MRS. GEOFFREY. A novel, By the author of 

* Phyllis,’ ‘* Molly Bawn,” etc. 

The author seems to have started with the inten- 
tion of making a love story the medium for discuss- 
ing Irish politics, but got so interested in the hero 
and heroine as to forget all about the intention, It 
is a very pretty story, full of picturesque life, and 
contains some very lovable characters, whose for- 
tunes the reader will follow with zest, and at last 
lay the book down thoroughly well pleased. 





From D. APPLETON & Co., New York, through 
J. B. Lippincott & Co,, Philadelphia :— 
HOME GROUNDS. By Alexander F, Oakey. 

This is another of the ‘‘ Home Book" series, the 
previous issues of which have been noticed in our 
columns, and deserves an equally high place with 
its predecessors. It is very practical, and treats in 
a concise and sensible manner of the general ar- 
rangement of the grounds, walks, drives, lawns, 





grass-plats, planting trees, setting fences and gates, 
erection and care of summer-houses, shelters, etc, 
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From WM. S. GOTTESBERGER, New York, 
through Porter & Coates, Philadelphia :— 
RANTHORPE. By Geo, Henry Lewes. 

This is one of the pleasantest love stories we know 
of, The “ups and downs” of the journalistic hero 
—at times poet, and full of genius—are well woven 
into an interesting love story, with enough of the 
dramatic to give it spice and keep the reader wide 
awake in its perusal. 

From FOWLER & WELLS, New York :— 
HISTORY OF WOMAN SUFFRAGE. Edited 

by Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Susan B. Anthony, 

and Matilda Joslyn Gage. In two volumes, 

Vol. I. 1848-1861. 

The book is worthily dedicated to a large num- 
ber of distinguished women, whose lives have been 
devoted to the public good, from among whom it is 
well to select such names as Harriet Martineau, 
Lucretia Mott, Lydia Maria Child, Frances Wright, 
Alice and Phebe Cary, as samples of the dedicatory 
list. The book is a handsome piece of typography, 
and is excellently illustrated with numerous steel 
plate portraits. The editors have done their work 
with conscientious care, and deserve great praise 
for their labor in collecting and arranging, so suc- 
cinctly, the details of the woman suffrage move- 
ment, 

We belong to that old-fashioned race of Ameri- 
cans who believe that taxation without representation 
is a crime, and hence we are in favor of giving the 
ballot to woman, on the conditions, as near as may 
be, that it is enjoyed by man. We would see her 
exercise this right—aside from principle’s sake— 
because many evils which afflict society and gov- 
ernment would speedily disappear and, as a se- 
quence, the improvement in fué/ic morals, at least, 
would insure a large gain in good to the individual. 
We would give woman the ballot, because it would 
open up many new sources of profitable employ- 
ment to her in government offices, etc,, and thus 
widen her chances for an independent livelihood. 
We would give woman the ballot, in brief, because 
her moral force would always be on the side of 
justice and right, and against cruelty and wrong. 

The great drawback the: Woman's Suffrage 
movement meets with, and which must be overcome, 
is the apathy shown by woman herself toward the 
gallant struggle 6f the leaders of this reform. A 
compact, determined effort, in any given state in 
this union, among the women themselves, which will 
show unity of purpose by even a bare majority of 
the women in such state, will bring the ballot into 
her hands in as short a time as the existing laws on 
the subject of suffrage could be changed. 

The History before us ought to have the effect 
of creating such unity of purpose among women, 
and if largely read and studied we believe it will. 


Pearl's White Glycerine cures sunburn and 
prickly heat, and makes the skin soft and smooth. 
Use Pearl's White Glycerine Toilet Soap. 


THE Two-HEADED EAGLE.—The origin of the 
device of the eagle on national and royal banners 
may be traced to very early times, It was the en- 
sign of the ancient kings of Persia and Babylon, 





The Romans adopted various other figures on theft 
camp standards; but Marius, B. C. 102, made the 
eagle alone the ensign of the legions, and confined 
the other figures to the cohorts. From the Romans 
the French, under the Empire, adopted the eagle. 
The Empress of the Western Roman Empire used 
a black eagle; those of the East, a golden one. 
The sign of the Golden Eagle, met with in taverns, 
is in allusion to the emperors of the East. Since 
the time of the Romans, almost every State that 
has assumed the designation of empire has taken 
the eagle for its ensign; Austria, Russia, Prussia, 
Poland, and France all took the eagle. The two- 
headed eagle signifies a double empire. The em- 
perors of Austria, who claimed to be considered 
the successors of the Caesars of Rome, used the 
double-headed eagle, which is the eagle of the 
Eastern emperors and that of the Western, typify- 
ing the ‘*‘ Holy Roman Empire,” of which the 
original emperors of Germany (now merged in the 
House of Austria) considered themselves as the 
representatives, Charlemagne was the first to use 
it, for when he bécame master of the whole of the 
German empire he added the second head to the 
eagle, A. D, 802, to denote that the empires of 
Rome and Germany were united to him. 


No danger. German Corn Remover is harmless, 
but it always cures, 25 cents. Sold by druggists. 


MUSIC RECEIVED :— 
From GEo, D. NEWHALL & Co., Cincinnati, O.:— 

MERTIE GRAY. Song and chorus, by Harvey 
J. Brown and Jas. E. Stewart. 

THE OLD INN SIGN. Song and chorus, by J. 
E. Stewart. 

THE ANGEL'S KISS. Words by Dr, J. G. Hol- 
land, music by Florence Belknap. 

SONG OF THE RAIL. By Jas. Collins. 

OH, NORAH, MAVOURNEEN, THE WOLF'S 
AT THE DOOR. Irish song and chorus, 
Words by J. B. Marsh, music by Wm. T. Keefer. 

THE SEAGIRT ISLE, Ballad. Words by 
Father E. Purcell, music by Lew Fairfield. 

BLACK LULU. Song and chorus, by G. W. Sy- 
monds. 

GOQOD-BYE! I'M GONE, Song and chorus, by 
Will S. Hays. 

SAY NOT ADIEU. Ballad, by G, Oparti. 

PLEDGE WALTZ. By W. E, Bates, Jr. 

SCHOOL GIRL’S DREAM, Caprice Galop, by 
J. C. Meininger. 


From SPEAR & DEHNHOFF: 

A FLOWER FROM FATHER’S GRAVE. Song 
and chorus. Words by Mrs. A. Elmore, music 
by W.'H. Rieger. 

From C, J. WHITNEY, Detroit, Mich. : 
ALADDIN. Song, by James Russell Lowell. 
MOODS AND TENSES. Comical song 

chorus, by Frederic H, Pease, 2 
NE PLUS ULTRA. A collection of daily finger 

studies, by Anton Strelezki. 


and 


IF one strives to treat others as he would be 
treated by them, he will not fail to come near the 
perfect life. 
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MODERN GOTHIC COTTAGE, 


THE above is drawn expressly for Gopgy’s LApy’s Book, by Isaac H. Hobbs & Son, Architects, 


520 Walnut St., 


The above design is a modern Gothic structure, 
to be built by Mr. R. Satterthwait, at Edge water, 
N. J., upon *an incomparable plantation, with 
fully organized grounds, trees, shrubbery, and 
walks, situated upon high ground, overlooking the 
Delaware river. The building is to be built of 
frame, weather-boarded, sheathed, etc., first-class, 
best slate roof. Inside finished in natural wood, 





Philadelphia, to whom all communications relating thereto should be addressed. 


all first-class. The cost of the structure, fully 
finished, is $6,500. It is now under contract by 
one of our most reliable and best builders in 
Philadelphia. In it there are heaters, gas-ovens, 
ranges, etc., complete, ready for occupancy. 

“ Hobbs’ Architecture,’ a book of 123 designs 
of residences, will be mailed to any address upon 
the receipt of $3.50 (postage free). 
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NO SIR! 


SPANISH BALLAD. 





Words and Music Arranged by 











VOICE. 























PIANO. 



































1. Oh tell me 
2. My fa - ther 


tell me 
Span-ish 


one thing, 
was a 
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Tell me 
And be - 
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Published in sheet form, price 35 cts., by 
No. 1102 Chestnut Street, Phila. 


WM. H. BONER & CoO. agts. 
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question, You will always answer no? No Sir! 
answer No! To all yu ° saidto me— No Sir! 
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3. If when walking in the garden, 4. If when walking in the garden, 
Plucking flow’rs all wet with dew, I should ask you to be mine. 
Tell me will you be offended, And should tell you that I love you, 
If I walk and talk with you? Would you then my heart decline ? 


No sir! etc, No Sir! etc. 
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Fig. 30. 
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